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JAPAN AND THE NEW FAR EAST. 


There are certain potentialities which 
no man who has lived long in the Far 
East cares to consider, and of which, on 
those rare occasions when he permits 
his unwilling mind to dwell upon them, 
he cannot think without a shudder. 
First and foremost among these possi- 
bilities is the resurrection of China. 
How if a day should come when even 
the pig-tailed Celestial should adopt for 
protective purposes the arts and 
sciences of the West? Where would 
Europe with its political intrigues and 
jealousies be if the 400,000,000 of 
Chinese should put on that armor which 
has won for 40,000,000 of Japanese pro- 
found respect from every one of the 
Western Powers? And what a night- 
mare prospect if China thus aroused 
should proceed to revenge herself upon 
the West for fifty years of European 
aggression, exploitation and partition! 
There is no one who has lived in China 
or Japan but carries somewhere, locked 
within the secret chambers of his heart, 
such a fear. Those who know China 
know her swarming millions, destitute 
indeed as yet of anything that could be 
called a developed sense of nationality, 
yet big with the embryo of that emo- 
tion in their bitter hatred of the “for- 
eign devil,” and their profound attach- 
ment to the customs, the religion, and 
the mode of life of the immemorial 


East. These men know, with the exam- 
ple of Japan before them, that only a 
shock sufficiently profound and far- 
reaching, is necessary to set in motion 
the train of causes which will produce 
this occidentalization—to coin a re- 
quired word. To overcome the initial 
resistance of a vast mass is far harder 
than to overcome the resistance of a 
small one, and thus the reluc- 
tance of China to make her own 
what in the case of Japan has been 
adopted with so much less difficulty is 
explained. But the change is coming if 
it has not already come. 

Nothing can be more striking than to 
contrast the attitude of the West to 
China in the early months of 1898 with 
its attitude to China in August or Sep- 
tember, 1900. Two years ago it was as- 
sumed not merely that there was a sick 
man in the Far East, but that the sick 
man was moribund. Indeed, all that 
remained was, it appeared, to divide up 
his inheritance. Russia had seized Port 
Arthur and was digesting Manchuria; 
Germany had laid hands upon Kiao- 
Chau with a cynical violence which as- 
tonished the world, and was demanding 
the whole of Shan-tung; England had 
occupied Wei-hai-Wei, and, however 
reluctantly—for experience in India had 
taught us that dominion in the Kast is 
never cheaply acquired, least of all 
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when violence is done to the sentiments 
and belief of the Oriental—was advan- 
cing certain claims upon the Yang-tsze 
Valley; France had obtained Kwang- 
Chau and was rounding off a French 
sphere of influence contiguous to Ton- 
kin; even Italy and Belgium and Den- 
mark each had their schemes for obtain- 
ing more or less of this newly discov- 
ered no-man’s-land. China seemed in 
danger of becoming what Italy was to 
Metternich Her 
collapse in the war of 1894-5 and her 
helplessness before the aggression of 
the Powers had blinded men to the fact 
that this was no decaying Turkey, with 
a dwindling Mussulman population, but 
a race which is perpetually and rapidly 
expanding, overrunning Burmah, Ton- 
kin, Malaysia, the Philippines and Poly- 
nesia, so totally alien to the West in 
thought, religion and ideas that it has 
no points of contact, and that nothing 
deserving the name of friendship can 
exist between individual members of the 
Some 


a geographical term. 


two opposed spheres of thought. 
there had been, indeed, such as the late 
Mr. C. H. Pearson, and one or two 
French observers, fresh from experi- 
ence of the resistance that 
China offers and has always offered on 
the borders of Tonkin, who looked fur- 
ther ahead and saw that what was 
defunct was not China itself or the yel- 
low race, but the corrupt incapable gov- 
ernment that monopolizes power at 
Peking. These had misgivings, but gen- 
erally the feeling in Europe was anxi- 
ety as to which nation was to have the 
largest share of the belongings of the 
supposed corpse. 

And in August, 1900, all has changed. 
From the one extreme men have flown 

to the other. Because China Is not dead 
' ghe is no longer sick; because an allied 
force of some 40,000 men, distracted by 
every kind of intestine jealousy and ri- 
valry, without a common commander- 
in-chief, and directed by a burlesque of 
a debating society, has not found the 


passive 
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march upon Peking a simple and easy 
task—it is assumed that China is a 
great Power, that she is most formida- 
ble from a military standpoint, and that 
she is a match for the West. “I am 
astonished,” says Count Cassini, the 
famous Russian diplomatist, “at the 
metamorphosis which the Chinese have 
undergone. When I left China their fa- 
vorite arms were bows and arrows.” 
And it appears that this surprise ex- 
tends to the Russian Press, since the 
Novoe Vremya, which only a few weeks 
ago regarded China as a Russian de- 
pendency, has urged upon Russia the 
wisdom of keeping her hands free, and 
“not squandering her immense strength 
in the deserts of China.” References to 
the enormous task of cowing a popula- 
tion of 400,000,000 are now as common 
in the Press of Europe as they were 
rare one or two years ago. So that if 
there has been an awakening of the Far 
East to the danger of Western aggres- 
sion, there has also been an awakening 
of the West to the difficulty of carry- 
The supposed 
that is 


ing out such aggression. 
corpse has «ome to life, 
sufficiently startling. 
There is, however, nothing as yet to 
show that China has in a few months 
or years passed from a position of ab- 
ject inferiority to the West to one of 
comparative equality or superiority. 
There is much to show that she has not. 
She may have some tens of thousands 
of men armed with the newest weap- 
ons, but she has nut as yet the organiz- 
ation and generalship without which no 
army can be really effective. Though 
she is clearly far more formidable than 
in 1842, 1860, or 1895, what trifling suc- 
cesses she has gained so far must be 
ascribed rather to the peculiar difficul- 
ties of the terrain between Tien-tsin 
and Peking and to the extreme ineffi- 
ciency of an expeditionary force, made 
up of half a dozen nationalities, opera- 
ting at enormous distances from their 


and 


real bases, than to any othercause. What 
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is ominous is the appearance of a cer- 
tain solidarity between the north, cen- 
tre and south, between the east and 
west of the vast Chinese Empire. 
Whereas in the China-Japan war the 
centre and south held aloof, and the 
strain of supporting the war was virtu- 
ally thrown upon the shoulders of the 
Viceroy of Pe-chi-li, there is now fer- 
ment from Kashgar in the extreme 
west to Manchuria in the northeast, 
and from the Amur to Canton. It looks 
as though the seizure of Kiao-Chau and 
Port Arthur had at last administered 
the required shock. 

In face of the present situation there 
are two Powers whose position in the 
Far East is seriously affected. These 
two are Russia and Germany. In the 
past months the Russians have real- 
ized the fact that for all practical pur- 
poses Port Arthur and the Maritime 
Province are isolated. The Siberian 
railway has been broken, Russian sta- 
tions on the Amur attacked and de- 
stroyed, and Manchuria lost, if only for 
atime. A great campaign in Man- 
churia has become a necessity if Rus- 
sia is to reassert her position. For that 
campaign she is as yet in no sense pre- 
pared. The Siberian railway is still 
quite incomplete; as far as it goes it is 
badly laid and ill-provided with rolling- 
stock. In South Africa we have learnt 
how difficult it is to keep even a moder- 
ate force supplied with rations and am- 
munition by means of a single ill- 
equipped line. But Russia has not only 
to supply her Army already in the field 
with food and ammunition; she has 
also to forward reinforcements along 
the vast length of her transcontinental 
railway. This is a task demanding the 
most complete and careful organization. 
In the American Civil War, General 
Sherman succeeded in supplying an 
army of 100,000 men and 35,000 animals 
for 196 days by the use of a line, in 
many ways better equipped and only 
473 miles long, but this has always 
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been regarded as a triumph of good 
management. From Chellabinsk on the 
Siberian frontier to Stretensk on the 
Manchurian frontier is a distance of 2,- 
762 miles, much of it desolate and unin- 
habited country. The mere problem of 
commissariat and transport jis_ there- 
fore a very serious matter for the Rus- 
sian General Staff. 
will, no doubt, be sent by sea to a great 
extent, but here fresh difficulties, fa- 
miliar to every Englishman after the 
object-lesson afforded by the movement 
of our Army to South Africa, will arise. 
Another trouble in Russia’s path is the 
provision of the necessary finances for 
the great campaign. For some years 
past her policy of constructing rail- 
ways, which from their nature could 
only pay in the more or less distant fu- 
ture, has severely strained her re- 
sources, while her military and naval 
preparations, though far from complete, 
have swallowed millions; in short, the 
Chinese question could not have been 
raised at a more inopportune moment 
for her. She had planned the struggle 
for a time when Siberia had been 
opened up and developed, the railway 
complete, and her garrison in the Far 
East at least 200,000 strong. It has 
come years before she is prepared. 
Though the situation of Germany in 
the Far East is far less perilous than 
that of Russia, this upheaval of China 
threatens to deprive her of all the ad- 
vantages which were expected to follow 
from the occupation of Kiao-Chau. She 
is now further than ever from her 
dream of monopolizing Shan-tung. No 
nationality has provoked such bitter 
hostility and dislike among the Chinese 
as the German, nor, when we read the 
mirthful accounts written by German 
soldiers at Kiao-Chau before the “Box- 
er” rising, of how they hitched their 
hammocks to the images of the Chinese 
gods in the most sacred temples, can 
we wonder at this. Chinamen swarm 
into Hong Kong and the British parts of 


Troops and stores 
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Malaysia, but they are mostchary of set- 
tling under the German flag. It is curi- 
ous that Count Cassini singles out the 
German—though, of course, he incul- 
pates the British as well, to avoid the 
unpleasant results which invariably fol- 
low when a Russian official says any- 
thing evil of Germany—for condemna- 
tion in the matter of their treatment of 
the Chinese. It is true that our mission- 
aries do an immense amount of mis- 
chief, and that, in conjunction with 
American missionaries, they are fruit- 
ful sources of riot, massacre and resul- 
tant bombardment. But our adminis- 
tration has always treated China and 
the Chinese tenderly; indeed, it is fully 
recognized by most enlightened China- 
men that England desires only liberty 
of trade, and has no desire to see 
China destroyed or partitioned. As for 
Russia, Count Cassini is quite right in 
claiming that she has never forced her 
missionaries upon the Chinese. In 
fact, she follows exactly the policy 
which the common-sense of our ances- 
tors, who were not one whit less reli- 
gious, be it marked, than ourselves, 
forced upon the old East India Com- 
pany. But if she does not inflict the 
most violent shocks upon the deepest 
instincts and prejudices of the race, she 
has been guility of gross violence and 
injustice in the construction of the 
Manchurian railway, seizing the land of 
Chinamen and destroying temples in 
the line of route with a brusqueness 
worthy of the “Armed Michael,” so 
dear to our German cousins. So that 
she, too, is far from faultless. 

As for England, I cannot see that she 
stands to lose by the change in China, 
or in the Western mode of regarding 
China. She has always wished to see 
China a Power capable of protecting 
herself. But, in her own interests as 
well as in the best and ultimate inter- 
ests of China, it is necessary that not 
only should some authority exist in 
China, able to oppose schemes of exter- 
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nal aggression, but also that the author- 
ity should be able to maintain internal 
order and to put a stop to the corrup- 
tion and misgovernment ever rampant 
everywhere in the Empire. In a word, 
England desires not only a_ strong 
China, but also a reformed China. Our 
African entanglements must necessa- 
rily prevent us from playing any great 
military part in the Far East for* the 
next six months, but our diplomacy has 
shown its zeal for the rescue of the 
Europeans in Peking by being the first 
to advocate the giving of a mandate to 
Japan, while it has been not unsuccess- 
ful in maintaining friendly relations 
with the Viceroys of the Yang-tsze Val- 
ley. Though British policy has too 
often merited of late the severest of 
criticism, I do not see that more could 
have been done or that it could have 
been better done in the crisis. At all 
costs the British Government was right 
to shrink from a war on a vast scale in 
the Far East, and to set its face stead- 
ily against schemes of wild and disor- 
dered revenge. The “No Quarter” 
speech of the Kaiser and the savage ex- 
cesses of the Russians at Tien-tsin 
have shown how unjust were those 
critics of the Japanese—and many Eng- 
lishmen were among them—who cried 
out that the Port Arthur massacre 
proved the Japanese to be mere bar- 
barians with a thin veneer of civiliza- 
tion. Others are in the same boat to- 
day, for the explaining away of the “No 
Quarter” speech explains nothing. 

But there is one Power which stands 
to gain, and to gain enormously, from 
this new situation in the Far East. 
That Power is Japan. Had she careful- 
ly sorted the hands, the run of cards 
could scarcely have been better for her 
interests. Only six weeks ago Count 
Cassini was declaring that Russia could 
not entrust Japan with the task of 
bringing China to order, because so to 
do would be “to stultify herself, cede 
her place to Japan, and lose her pres- 
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tige in the Far East. In that part of 
the world,” he continued, “prestige 
means 50 per cent. of power. If there 
is any country whose influence should 
be prevented from gaining ground in 
China it is certainly Japan, which is the 
one Power capable of realizing the 
ideals of Pan-Mongolism to the terror 
of all Europe.” Yet this very thing 
which the Count—a man who knows his 
China and Japan perfectly—dreaded for 
Russian interest has happened. Not 
only has Japan undertaken the leading 
part in the advance on Peking, 
but she has undertaken it because 
her bitterest enemies could not act 
without her help. The very Power 
which was warned off Chinese soil in 
1895 by the Triple Alliance of Russia, 
Germany and France, because she was 
“yellow” and because Russia and Ger- 
many wanted for themselves the fruits 
of her conquests, has now been humbly 
begged to save the foreigners in 
Peking. Exquisite indeed must be the 
revenge to the Japanese. As for “Pan- 
Mongolism,” let Westerners reflect that 
it may prove a very salutary check 
upon something which is every whit as 
dangerous to civilization—Pan-Slavism, 
to wit. And a China under Japan- 
ese tutelage would be far less 
dangerous to the world than a _ well- 
armed but ferocious and uncivilized 
China, guided by gentry of the type of 
Tungfuhsiang and Li-Ping-Heng. 

The attitude of the Great Powers to 
Japan is so important that it will be 
worth our while to turn to the recently 
published correspondence respecting 
the “Boxer” movement in China for in- 
formation on that subject. In the 
early months of the movement nothing 
is more striking than the professedly 
optimistic view taken by Russian diplo- 
macy. No doubt, Russia did not want 


trouble in the Far East at this 
moment; hence the serene  assur- 
ances which proceeded from every 


one, from Count Mouravieff down to 


M. de Giers, that pressure upon China 
was unnecessary, that the Chinese 
troops would suppress all disorders, 
that the real danger was in the south 
and centre—i.e., concerned England 
rather than Russia—that in a fortnigbt 
(from June 20th) the crisis would be 
over, and that the insurrection would 
collapse before troops from Europe 
could arrive. These, of course, were so 
many reasons indirectly urged against 
the despatch of troops by ourselves and 
against the intervention of Japan. 
Whether the Russians believed what 
they said may be doubted; probably 
they did, just as Mr. Balfour, because 
he wishes to believe it, has persuaded 
himself that the British hospitals in 
South Africa were models of good man- 
agement and that the nation cares more 
for keeping a particular Party in power 
than for preventing the infliction of un- 
necessary suffering upon its brothers 
and sons. 

As far back as June 13th the Japan- 
ese Foreign Minister informed the Brit- 
ish Government that Japan was ready, 
in case of any serious emergency aris- 
ing, to send a considerable force to the 
relief of Admiral Seymour, provided 
Britain approved. No action was taken 
on this offer, but three days later Japan 
was assured that England intended to 
act in concert with her and “with the 
other Powers interested in the restora- 
tion of order.” As affairs grew more 
critical Lord Salisbury addressed an ur- 
gent appeal to her on the 22nd, asking 
whether she was not going to send a 
larger force than the thousand or so 
men already despatched, and suggest- 
ing that her geographical position en- 
abled her to intervene with effect. On 
this she might, perhaps, have been ex- 
pected to move at once. But there 
were several reasons which militated 
against hasty action on her part. In the 
first place, after her treatment by the 
still existing Triple Alliance in 1895, 
she was not prepared to be, perhaps, a 
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second time haughtily ordered back 
from Peking. She foresaw complication 
with Russia, not only while her armies 
were engaged in operations, but also 
after China had been humbled. In the 
second place, she was being asked to 
give Russia indirect assistance in Man- 
churia. An attack on the Chinese be- 
fore Peking would necessarily take 
pressure off the Russian forces opera- 
ting in the neighborhood of Blagovest- 
chensk, on the Amur, and in Man- 
churia. Though the Russians do not 
seem to have seen matters quite in this 
light, there is no doubt that the quick- 
witted Japanese did; and after the 
manner in which they had been treated 
by Russia—after the state of almost 
open hostility which has for months ex- 
isted between them and the Ozar’s 
Government—their reluctance to aid the 
Russians is not surprising. Finally, 
Japan is a poor State, and military 
operations on a large scale in Northern 
China would be a severe strain upon 
her resources. She wanted guarantees 
as to indemnification for her losses in 
men and money, and not unnaturally, 
since she, not more ostentatiously 
than certain European Powers, set pol- 
icy before sentiment. 

Anxious to relieve Japan from such 
anxieties, and realizing the extreme im- 
portance of an immediate advance, 
Lord Salisbury enquired of Russia if 
the Czar would approve of the landing 
of 25,000 or 30,000 Japanese troops at 
Ta-kn. At the same time he begged 
Germany to support this appeal. But 
the Kaiser, though ready enough in 
public to pose as the champion of civil- 
ization, and though affecting the ut- 
most zeal for the rescue of the Lega- 
tions, was not likely to lose so good an 
opportunity of producing ill-feeling be- 
tween England and Russia, and of rep- 
resenting himself as the faithful ally 
of the latter Power against perfidious 
England. He delayed his answer for 
six days, and then replied that order 
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could only be restored by the Concert 
and that he could not judge whether 
or no Germany could undertake the re- 
sponsibility of supporting Japan. He 
did this though he was perfectly aware 
that no strong force could reach 
Peking from Europe for two months, 
and though he himself had not the 
slightest idea of sending out more than 
a few thousand men. Had England 
rested content with his refusal, it 
would have condemned the foreigners 
in Peking to destruction. No more 
eynical example of German policy 
could be discovered, and those who 
blame Japan for heartlessness in not 
acting “off her own bat” should study 
this reply. As for Russia, she at least 
did not display the inhuman coldness of 
her would-be ally, though it is true that 
Count Lamsdorf is supposed to have 
told the German Ambassador at St 
Petersburg that his sentiments wete 
those of the German Government—a 
fact, however, for which we have only 
German authority. By her official reply 
to Great Britain, Russia wished to see 
Japan “acting in accord and co-opera- 
tion with the other Powers’—an enig- 
matic response, but one which did not 
altogether exclude Japanese interven- 
tion. It is possible that the highly un- 
pleasant news from Manchuria—as yet 
unknown in England and Germany—as- 
sisted her in coming to this conclusion. 
Finally, the correspondence, so far as 
it touches Japan, closes with an urgent 
appeal from England to Japan to act 
and save the Legations, and with an 
offer to guarantee both financial assist- 
ance and the help of the British forces 
on the spot. 

Thus England stands out as the Pow- 
er from first to last most anxious to 
save the Legations, as the one Western 
Power which realized the gravity of 
the situation, and as the one Power not 
blinded by prejudice to the fact that 
the help of Japan was necessary and 
inevitable if the foreigners in Peking 
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were not to be massacred, or unrest to 
spread throughout China. The part 
which we played was at least a more 
creditable one than blustering as to our 
flag waving over Peking, or than in in- 
dulging in threats of a horrible ven- 
geance upon the Chinese—threats and 
bluster which, without the aid of 
Japan, the potentate who uttered them 
must have known .to be impossible of 
execution. Probably Germany reck- 
oned in her heart that England and 
Japan would act exactly as they have 
done, when Germany would win the 
credit of appearing as the devoted 
friend of Russia, and in the end, after 
Japan had done the hard work, be able 
to parade her flag in Peking. It is pos- 
sibly more with the view of coercing 
Japan after Peking has been reached 
than to undertake any operations 
against China that a German division 
of four battleships has been sent to the 
Far East. It will not escape the mili- 
tary student that the fleets of the Triple 
Alliance of France, Germany and Rus- 
sia are now actually stronger—on pa- 
per, at all events—than the combined 
forces of England and Japan in Chi- 
nese waters. Here, as so often in the 
past, our Admiralty is greatly to blame 
for its want of foresight. That the old 
understanding between the Powers of 
the Triple Alliance still exists in all 
matters Chinese may be taken as cer- 
tain, though whether that Alliance will 
attempt to repeat the policy of 1895, 
and try to appropriate for itself what 
Japan has won, remains to be seen. 

At the moment the situation in China 
is this. In the neighborhood of Tien- 
tsin and on the road to Peking or at the 
latter capital Japan has somewhere 
about 30,000 men. The other Allies have 
about 15,000. Thus the Japanese out- 
number their confederates in a ratio of 
about two to one. They have the as- 
sured support of England, and prob- 
ably of the United States, though 
American policy is as doubtful and un- 
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certain as our British weather, and 
seems at this moment to be most 
strongly swayed by dislike of England. 
They have to reckon with the tacit hos- 
tility of Russia and Germany, and per- 
haps, in a less degree, of France. The 
feeling between the Russians and Ja- 
panese is so strained that there have al- 
ready been collisions between the mem- 
bers of the respective forces, and zeal- 
ous co-operation is impossible. Yet, 
apart from the Japanese, the Allied 
Army is a mere collection of weak 
brigades, each under a separate and in- 
dependent commander, each speaking a 
different language, each animated by 
more or less jealous feelings to the oth- 
er portions of the force. Before any 
action can be taken, all the Allied com- 
manders must be assembled and 
brotesht to consent to the proposed 
plan. Experience has once more dem- 
onstrated what is familiar to every stu- 
dent of military history, that under 
such conditions the minimum of effi- 
ciency is obtained with the maximum 
of men. This General wants to make 
a flank attack; that General will not 
hear of it, as he has been informed that 
the Chinese are too strong; another has 
not yet received his transport and equip- 
ment, and is not ready to move till 
they arrive. So the endless debate pro- 
ceeds, and the world wonders at the 
perpetual delays. Indeed, it is a strik- 
ing proof of Chinese inefficiency that 
Peking should ever have been taken by 
such a heterogeneous force. Nor will 
matters be much bettered when Count 
von Waldersee arrives. Though his 
nominal authority may be immense, his 
real power will be limited. The diffi- 
culties which Marlborough had to con- 
front in his campaigns will be his, and 
it is not impossible that his appoint- 
ment will lead to more heartburning 
than ever. 

XAFrom the strength of her force in the 
field, it follows that, whether or no the 
Powers like to recognize the fact, 
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Japan must take the predominant place. 
In the eyes of the Chinese it will be 
Japan, more than any other nation, 
which has marched to Peking and dis- 
comfited the Celestial braves. And re- 
spect for Japan, already strong in the 
more enlightened Chinese since the war 
of 1894-5, will grow. They will realize 
that, besides the much dreaded Russia, 
of whom they have lived in fear and 
trembling for the past six years, there 
is another factor of weight in the Far 
East. Nor less striking will be the ob- 
ject-lesson afforded to the mass of 
Northern Chinamen by the sight of a 
yellow race fighting side by side with 
Westerners. If Japan can attain to this 
strength and consideration as the result 
of certain changes, why should not 
China? The increase in the prestige 
and the tremendous galvanic shock 
which the military operations round 
Peking will deliver to the slowly reviv- 
ing corpse of China, will unquestion- 
ably favor the inmost projects of 
Japan. 

or the last ten years Japan has had 
one great object in view. In face of 
the ever-growing strength of Russia, 
she has wished to awaken China to the 
all-importance of reform and good gov- 
ernment, that upon this awakening may 
be built up the structure of a great de- 
fensive alliance. More closely akin to 
China, understanding her far better 
than even the Russian diplomatists, and 
conscious alike of China’s weakness 
and strength, Japan has steadily pur- 
sued this aim. The war of 1894-5 was 
the first effort to realize it, but failed 
because of the intervention of the 
Western Powers. Yet it may be safely 
asserted that it would have been best 
for the West and best for the world had 
Japan succeeded in leading China into 
the ways of light. Since 1895 Japan 
has patiently watched and waited. She 
has given China her best advice, and 
even offers of assistance if only the 
Chinese would mend their ways. She 
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has attracted a large number of young 
Chinamen to her splendid schools, and 
has taught them lessons which they can 
never forget. They have seen that it 
is possible for the East to take to it- 
self all that is most valuable and vital 
in Western civilization without losing 
the best features of Orientalism—the 
patriarchal system and the respect for 
ancestors, upon which the whole 
fabric of Eastern family life rests. A 
revolution may be necessary, but it will 
be a conservative revolution, preserving 
all that is good and destroying only 
routine, corruption, inefficiency and ig- 
norance. Surely we English, who cling 
so passionately to our past that, when 
the interests of national defence conflict 
with the mass of precedent miscalled 
our Constitution, our Prime Minister 
can declare that self-preservation must 
give way to precedent—surely we, who 
may be called the Chinese of the West, 
can understand this reluctance of a na- 
tion to part with its past and to em- 
bark upon the ocean of unknown 
changes. Let us remember that much 
in our Western life seems horrible and 
detestable to the Oriental—the extraor- 
dinary contrasts of wealth and poverty, 
the cruel and inexorable doctrine of un- 
restrained competition, and the vice 
that flaunts itself in our great cities 
while our missionaries are preaching 
the superiority of our religion and our 
morality to the so-called heathen. And 
if we are honest before denouncing the 
barbarism of China, let us ask our- 
selves how the East End would receive 
a hundred missionaries from some 
strange land, supported at every turn 
by foreign bayonets, clad in uncouth 
dress, speaking a scarcely intelligible 
English, and in their talk agreeing 
only in denunciation of Christ and 
Christianity, deriding all respect for the 
Queen, and urging that the dead 
should be thrown to rot upon the dung- 
heap, and reflect that to the average 
Chinaman the missionary’s doctrine 
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seems yet more subversive and revolu- 
tionary than this. The mere fact that 
the West is identified with missionary 
enterprise operates in favor of Japan. 
The Chinese have no such aversion to 
her as to ourselves. They know the 
deep respect and reverence which is to 
this day felt by the Japanese for the 
Buddhist preachers from China, who 
hundreds of years ago brought their 
creed to the Island Kingdom. The two 
people find meeting points in their faith 
and in their social organization. There 
is no such point of contact between 
China and the West. 

Whether China is overcome with 
ease, whether she withstands the first 
shock of conflict with civilized arma- 
ments, the consequences will be much 
the same. Either way, the tendency is 
to a Chinese-Japanese alliance, which 
must the position of Japan 
against Russia. In the first case, 
Japan’s influence will be enormous at 
Peking with the prestige of the great 
success mainly won by her troops. In 
the sécond case, the West will have 
more and more to lean upon her. Her 
expeditionary force will be largely in- 
creased, and she will have matters 
more and more her own way. Russia 
will be unable to oppose her, unless, in- 
deed, the Russians are assured of the 
support of an overwhelming naval 
force, such as Germany or France 
might be able to afford. In the event 
of war with her, the position of the 
Russian troops in the Amur district, 
Manchuria and Port Arthur, cut off by 
the interruption of the Trans-Siberian 
railway, would be desperate, since neith- 
er help nor supplies could reach them 
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by sea. The Japanese Navy is quite 
strong enough to drive the Russian flag 
from the Pacific, while the Japanese 
ships have behind them, close at hand, 
all the resources of Japan, with her 
dockyards and coal-mines. Distance is 
enormously in Japan’s favor. 

XSo difficult is Russia’s position that 
there is already talk in the German 
Press, which strives to stir up strife 
between England and Japan just as it 
labors to estrange England and Russia, 
of a Russian understanding with the 
Japanese. For many reasons such an 
understanding is utterly improbable. 
On her part, Russia’s prestige and the 
completion of the Siberian railway, on 
which millions have already been spent, 
compel her to attempt the re-conquest 
of Manchuria, an enterprise which no 
Japanese statesman would fora moment 
further. On Japan’s part, there Is deep- 
set distrust of Russian fair words and 
promises, and a desire for vengeance 
for the past. Yet the Japanese have so 
much to gain by waiting, the resurrec- 
tion of China is an event so wholly in 
their favor, that they are not likely to 
show impatience to force matters to a 
conclusion. Moreover, they are show- 
ing the West day by day how good their 
troops are, and thus practically assur- 
ing their position. Five hundred thou- 
sand soldiers, a match in intelligence, 
bravery and organization for the best 
Westerners, supported by a powerful 
fieet, are a strong reminder that pru- 
dence and forbearance are necessary in 
dealing with Japan, especially when 
Japan is upon the spot and when the 
West is 10,000 miles away. Whatever 


the present, the future is to Japan. 
Ignotus. 
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A FRIEND OF MASTER FRANCIS. 


(A.D. 1589.) 


“The burden of the valley of vision.” 


I. 


On ’Stino’s brown bare feet the sun 


lay hot. He was warm all through 
with it. The stone step seemed to 
glow. 


’*Stino looked down at his shapely 
toes, sitting very still, basking. The 
feet were all right, to be sure. They 
never had known, since they began, the 
inside of a shoe. When ycu came to the 
knees, questions arose. Goat-skin 
breeches wear out. So do the queer, 
shapeless little tunics, that come out of 
the best pieces of the old green lining 
left from Zino’s well-worn Campagna 
cloak. 

When those wore out, who was going 
to make new ones? 

*Stino considered. It was clear to 
him, chiefly since he came out to sit 
here, that, now, he belonged to no one— 
that is, except to— 

It goes without saying that the Al- 
mighty can do all things. But an effort 
of mind is required to associate the idea 
of omnipotence with the creation of 
goat-skin breeches. 

*Stino made the effort, involving him- 
self thereby in some complicated prob- 
lems. 

First, as to the Clearly 
so supplied, they would be superfinely 
good, which would involve a severe 
newness in the breeches, and an op- 
pressive carefulness on the part of the 
wearer. He had had one such experi- 
ence, far back in his history, ending in 
disaster, rents and tragedy. But there 
was nobody now in authority over new 
breeches. 

Still, they would be too new, and too 
impressive, for comfort. Who could 
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imagine treating miraculous breeches 
lightly, tearing and dragging at them, 
as though they were part of one, like 
the old? And suppose they never grew 
old, as how should they? The idea was 
appalling. 

Then, as to the method, how would 
they come? The descent of such gar- 
ments from Heaven is a trifle unthink- 
able. Even ’Stino, whose imaginings 
ran naturally in such directions, could 
not picture it at once. Angel messen- 
gers, breeches-bearing—they, too, creat- 
ed difficulties. 

Possibly St. Augustine—he had been 
a man. 

’Stino looked up at the sky, and crossed 
his feet. He relinquished the enquiry, 
half consciously. His faith in the in- 
trinsic and considerate goodness of the 
Almighty and St. Augustine remained 
unaffected by it. Somehow they would 
see that things were all right. He did 
not enquire what would become of 
him, if they did not. He smiled up at 
the sky. A deity was clearly worth 
nothing if he could not be trusted. 
’*Stino’s deity was worth a great deal, 
The sudden, startling gap in things, the 
cold hearth-stone he had loved as home, 
cast all the more responsibility on the 
divine Protector, who sent gifts of 
meal in the winter, and in summer the 
gleaning grapes when the vintage was 
done. The small soul clung close to 
the Mystery unseen of reparation, of 
need supplied, that, for the first time in 
its life, it tragically wanted. The need 
brought no doubt with it. Some souls 
never learn doubt. The need is all, even 
its own answer. 

Don Ippolito, with his white head, 
came out of the sacristy door. He had 
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the chalice in his hand, rubbing it with 
a leather. 

“Ah, ragazzo mio!” said he, “where 
hast been for a breakfast?” 

“Ninetta gave me some,” said ’Stino, 
“and two apples and a crust against 
dinner. I carried in her water this 
morning. Frasco is away with the 
wagon. She gave me his bed.” 

“Ninetta is a good soul. But, when 
Frasco comes back?” 

“I know not, padre.” 

“See, bimbo, we must find some place 
for thee. Thou art too little for hard 
work, else Gian at the farm—” 

“IT am feared of Gian at the farm,” 
said ’Stino, quickly; “he is big and 
black. He is like the devil.” 

The padre crossed himself, as ’Stino 
did too. 

“Gian is a hard master. But he is 
honest. What dost thou know about 
the devil, brown mouseling? Perchance 
in Rome, among the kind nuns, we 
might find thee a home.” 

’*Stino smiled up into the padre’s 
face. The idea took no hold, any more 
than a suggestion of his travelling to 
the sun. He only said:— 

“But I serve thy Mass.” 

The padre smiled sadly. The crea- 
ture’s complete unconsciousness of its 
solitude in the great world moved him. 

“Ah!” he cried, “that the good God 
should create such places! Man and 
wife in one night, coming home in 
peace, and gone, both! The marsh 
devils are strong, since the good her- 
mit died.” 

The boy looked round at him quickly. 

“Was it the marsh devils slew them?” 

“Child, in the dark they missed their 
way, without a doubt. The causeway, 
folk say, is broken, and they fell. face 
down.” 

“And the marsh devils gripped 
them?’ The boy’s eyes enlarged. He 
was leaning forward eagerly, one hand 
on the step. “Was there no one to 
fright the devils with the Cross? Why 


was the causeway broken? Are they 
just left to have their way?” 

The old peasant priest shook his 
head. His faith was a queer jumble of 
fiends, wonder-working wafers, person- 
al piety, and the rough and ready vil- 
lage philosophy of every day. But he 
was a priest, and he was ashamed to 
say to a child, “I do not know.” 

“These be mysteries, my son,” he re- 
plied, with solemnity. 

*Stino got up suddenly from the step. 
He was not satisfied. Only this moment 
had he understood how his foster-par- 
ents died. The thing gave him a shock. 
He made a quick reverence to the 
priest, and, turning, trotted away down 
the road. 

Don Ippolito stood still a moment. 
Then he went back to the sacristy, and 
put the chalice away. The boy was 
after some child’s matter. 

It was on the third day after that, 
that, as he stood on the church step, 
precisely in the same attitude, at the 
same time, a cultured voice accosted 
him. 

“Jesu keep you, good Padre Curato! 
Can I speak with you?” 

Don Ippolito turned. 

“Surely, kind sir!” he said; “will your 
nobleness step into the church?” 

He ceased. Something puzzled him 
in the newcomer, a tall man, with a fine 
dark head, full of color and meaning. 
In its every line, by the white, firm, 
shapely hands, thin and finely kept, by 
all the strong figure, its alert, controlled 
bearing, its rapid motions, its steady 
stillness, one read the man “noble.” 
Only birth gives that look. This noble, 
too, had studied, had fought, and was 
born a mountaineer. Not that Don Ip- 
polito took in all this. He only realized 
something strange in finding this face 
and figure to be cladinso veryrusty and 
threadbare a garment as the old black 
eassock. The cassock was darned care- 
fully, and in innumerable places. The 
neatness of a gentleman objected to 
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rags. But the thing would shortly fall 
to pieces. 

“We of my company,” the stranger 
said—‘we dwell in Rome, some twelve 
of us—have heard a tale of a married 
pair dead in your marshes, that left a 
child. Know you aught of them, good 
father?” 

He was glancing round the little 
church, with bright eyes which, light- 
ing on the raw, sensational coloring of 
the great crucifix on the wall, the fig- 
ure painted like life, frowned, as if 
offended. They caught the great pic- 
ture of souls in Purgatory, with its ver- 
milion flames, its orange flesh-tints, its 
angular agonies, and a hand passed 
quietly across his mouth. His eyes 
could laugh, while the rest of his face 
Was very serious. 

“Troth, sir,”’ said the priest, “I know 
all about them. For the boy, a child 
they had adopted, it was but yesterday 
—no, day before,—he served my Mass.” 
Don Ippolito paused. For the first time 
he became vaguely aware that he had 
not seen ’Stino since that morning on 
the sacristy threshold. “The child is not 
grown for hard work. Faith, I know 
not what will become of him. The 
woman, his aunt, came from beyond 
the mountains. He hath no kin here.” 

“Where dwells the poor babe?” said 
the other, quickly. 

“Why, sir, I scarce could tell you. He 
has found sleeping room here and there. 
Poor folk are kind.” 

“Ah! We have a wide house given 
us in Rome, with room for homeless 
folk; so I came hither to fetch him.” 
Don Ippolito looked at him with old 
calm eyes. The young, these new folk, 
he thought, fussed themselves with 
many things scarcely their business. 
But it was a grand thing for the boy. 

“Sir,” he said, “an innocent, helpless 
thing brings biessing upon charity. I 
will come with you and seek him.” 

His companion rose. As if with a 
sudden compunction, he crossed to the 
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sensational crucifix, and, kneeling, 
kissed the wounded feet. He was al- 
ways sorry for any inadequate, un- 


worthy image, whether in poor human 
flesh or ill-painted wood, of that which 
he loved as few have known how to 
love It. He and Don Ippolito went out 
together. 

But they found no trace of the child, 
who had disappeared on that sunny 
day, as though he had never been. 
Ninetta was away. 

Said the visitor at last: “When the 
boy returns, put him, good father, into 
the next Romeward wagon, to be 
dropped at the Tower of the Orange 
Trees, in the Piazza Margana. Ask the 
porter for Master Francis; if I am not 
there, for Inigo of Jesus, the father of 
the house.” 

“Are you the foreign priests,” said 
Don Ippolito, “that call themselves by 
the Holy Name? Surely, fair father, I 
will send the child.” 

And Master Francis went his way. 

’Stino had followed the stony, grass- 
grown road a couple of miles and more, 
the sun hot on his back and his brown 
little head. The road grew stonier and 
stonier, till it became a hard causeway 
paved with great immemorial blocks, 
older than tradition. It sloped up a low 
hill, then dropped suddenly. 

’*Stino stood still and looked about 
him. He stood upon the only firm 
ground. Around him stretched the great 
marsh, wide and many-colored. The 
boy crossed himself quickly. For one 
panic instant he expected to see foul 
forms rise from he knew not where. He 
wished he had not come. Then he took 
hold of himself, and walked on. 

The causeway struck across the broad 
expanse, running straight as a true line, 
to where the land grew safe and the 
road began again. He could see where 
it lay broken, a small matter enough 
in the daylight, disastrous even to a 
strong man at night. In one place, too 


near the middle of the marsh, it 
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seemed that the firm ground widened 
somewhat. Upon it rose some low stone 
erection. ‘’Stino went towards it, a 
small, silent thing, treading firmly with 
brown naked feet and looking to right 
and to left; soon in the very midst of 
the morass. 

He came at length to the ruinous 
building he had seen. Round it the 
paved footway widened, as though by 
design. The hut was built of rough 
stones; it was low, a man might barely 
stand upright in it. The floor was 
raised a step above the causeway. 
Within the place was empty, save for a 
litter in a corner that had once been 
pine-boughs. A rude cross made of 
three stones roughly cemented, above 
an altar-like block, leant against the 
further wall. 

’*Stino peered in. He had heard of the 
hermit before Don Ippolito spoke this 
morning, and knew this had been his 
abode. He sat down on the step in the 
sun to think, in the midst of the wide 
bog, with its stretches of yellow water- 
grass, its flower clumps, its gleaming 
pools. 

He was a small creature, with a 
brown, healthful, serious face, and soft 
child’s eyes, large and hazel. The un- 
conscious self-reliance of the peasant- 
baby, that has managed its own affairs 
since it can remember, was mingled in 
his air with a certain dreamy calm, as 
of one given to fancy and to the con- 
templation of imagined sights. His 
soft mouth curved tenderly, full of such 
suggestions; his eyes were wide, en- 
quiring, grave. He was well aware that 
there are more things in heaven and 
earth—especially in heaven—than were 
dreamt of in any philosophy he yet had 
met with. His small life was chiefly 
occupied in trying to see into them, his 
enquiries ranging over a wide field of 
known facts and half-reasoned imagina- 
tions. They met with fewer stumbling- 
blocks than most researches of the full- 
grown. 
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The wide golden expanse that 
stretched on every hand basking in the 
sun filled him, now he saw it, with a 
kind of pity. It was so quiet, so warm, 
so attractive even. That it should lie 
under a grim, an evil dominion, and 
that forever, since before man was here 
till on after he was gone, seemed to 
him simply a crying injustice, a wrong 
that ought to be righted. What had the 
poor marsh done? 

A soft breeze waking suddenly, as if 
to answer, stirred, talking with the 
broad leaves of the flags close by. The 
tall bull-rushes with their black heads 
bowed and rose and bowed, as if to ac- 
knowledge the wind’s kind compli- 
ments. Water beyond them rippled in 
the sun. ’Stino got up quickly and went 
to see what they were about. He loved 
to watch the things that could not 
speak his language, when they were 
talking to one another. He stepped 
down on to a green place, which, 
though spongy, was firmer than its im- 
mediate neighborhood. He went on cau- 
tiously. Some twenty yards from the 
causeway he stopped. He stood in the 
midst of a tall and golden company, 
high yellow flags that reached to his 
waist. Their wide, quaint flower- 
faces, seamed in each petal’s midst 
with pale purple, were turned up to 
him full of expression, like the kind 
countenances of enquiring friends. 
They grew high up, from the wet 
marshy bottom, standing all together, 
a pale, delicate-tinted, golden choir of 
praise to the sun and the morning, with 
close-folded, pointed buds bursting 
through the sharp green sheath below, 
eager to join too. ‘Stino stood in their 
midst and loved them. He was at home 
from that moment. When he went on 
he came to a clear brown pool, the color 
of his own eyes. On the top of the 
water, feathery, shining creatures sat 
and dried themselves in the sun and 
spread their filmy wings and flew 
away. There were newts in the pool, 
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wonderful newts, bright orange, dart- 
ing back and forth, their queer heads 
and long lizard backs adorned with 
scarlet fringe; and long-legged frogs 
swimming fast, brown and yellow, hid- 
ing among the green streaming weed 
that was the pond’s bottom. ’Stino sat 
on his green pathway and dabbled his 
feet in the water; he knew not how 
long he stayed by the pool; he wanted 
never to go away. The sunny air 
hummed low with insect life; across the 
water came aromatic savors from beds 
of sweet sedge. 

Farther on, a purple iris-bed claimed 
kinship with the golden flags, his 
earlier friends, but this smelt abomi- 
nably, and he passed on. 

He ate his bread and apples a long 
way from the hermit’s hut, beside a 
wide water, on whose calm bosom the 
lilies floated crimson and white. The 
place was wonderful; the child’s free 
Southern soul basked in its rich beauty, 
as his half-fed little body in the midday 
sun. 

It was not till mid-afternoon that 
anything sinister happened. Hard by a 
pool, darker than the rest, a lovely 
green expanse invited the bare feet. But 
a few steps on there was a quaking, 
the feet stuck helplessly, struggled, 
sank. Something sucked and sucked. 
Panic seized ’Stino; he screamed and 
fell upon his knees. It was the devils! 
Doubtless they lived down there. They 
had him by the ankles, they were suck- 
ing him down, there was no hope. Call- 
ing on God and the Cross and the 
Blessed Mother, the boy flung himself 
down, clutching at the ground he had 
walked on, trying to crawl forward. 
Wild, despairing moments swept over 
him. Then slowly he knew himself 
saved. The sucking ceased. He had 
reached ground that, once more, was 
firm beneath him. 

He lay and trembled, safe. Then 
cautiously he rose, and, very serious, 


turned homewards. His grave mood 
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did not lose all savor of fear till the 
dear faces of the yellow flags looked 
up at him once more. He went back 
to the hermit’s doorstep and sat down. 
He was, somehow, tired. 

He sat there a long while. 

He began to see light on things in a 
strange and unexpected way. Slowly 
they became luminously clear. 

The marsh was there, fair and lovely. 

And the devils were there, foul, full 
of hate and guile; dwelling below the 
surface lest their ill faces should meet 
God’s daylight; but living and power- 
ful; able to drag down a man as big 
as Zino, and destroy him. 

Dimly ’Stino’s little soul perceived 
that it was hard to reconcile these 
things. 

It was God’s marsh. He had made 
it; as in the world’s beginning. He 
created and saw that it was good. He, 
as a wise gardener, kept it in life and 
growth and flower. The water-beetle 
had his breath, the newt his scarlet 
fringe, from Him. And could any one 
look on those golden “flowers of light” 
and not know that they were His? 

That being so, how understand the 
presence of the devils? How could 
they dwell unconquered, keeping a 
country-side in terror, where the great 
Source of love and beauty dwelt and 
reigned. 

’Stino sat some moments with his 
head in his hands. Then suddenly he 
lifted it; he sat bolt upright. He saw. 

What was man about? 

This thing was his affair. 

There were devils in the world out- 
side, of course; devils that destroyed 
the soul; they had, every day, to be 
fought by the Church, the priest, the 
faithful. Because these others con- 
cerned themselves instead with the 
body, men went in terror of them, made 
no fight! 

*Stino, sitting on the hermit’s de- 
serted door-stone, considered deeply. 

It seemed to him that this attitude of 
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mind was merely silly. Bodily dangers 
can be measured. The other! 

The picture of the soul in Purgatory 
rose before him. And grimmer things. 
Things that were the meaning, the his- 
tory of sin. He signed himuelf in a hot 
flush of alarm, repulsion. His guileless 
little soul was very pure. Not only the 
results of evil horrified him. There 
must be a time when the saints are 
young. They are born, not made, the 
finer sort of them, like the poets. 

But to conquer the marsh devils? 

It takes little material, says the scof- 
fer, to make a system of theology. You 
require merely a terrifying God and an 
alarmed human being. This small Au- 
gustine, on the sun-warmed stone 
among the reeds and rushes, evolving 
his own young conviction caimly out of 
the medley within him of luminous 
faith and cloudy mystical teaching, con- 
tradicted the scoffer, though he knew 
it not. Neither of those unattractive ob- 
jects had anything to do in his small 
system. His deity was the God of the 
instinctively devout, the ‘unconscious 
artist in religion; solemn, remote, il- 
limitable, but benign, triumphant. And 
man, amid the whole beloved creation, 
was God’s eldest child. Clearly the 
devils were made only te be conquered. 

But how? 

As ’Stino laid his brown head back 
against the rough hard door-post, fac- 
ing with his innocent eyes the world- 
old problem of recovery, there took hold 
on his child’s heart, he knew not how, 
the root-idea of his inherited Christian- 
ity. With a thrill of lonely pleasure, 
he realized that, for the devils, the lost 
battle was merely and always a fore- 
gone conclusion. God dwelt among 
men. Man was stronger than evil, if 
that were true. 

Every such experience is the first in 
our lives. The new thought that sinks 
to the bottom of us, be it fair or foul, 
transforms things. Most completely of 
all, if it be what we call a religious 
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idea. Whether or not it be true that 
man makes God in his own image, the 
moment when He is made, or new- 
made, for any soul, is as a moment of 
birth. 

The little peasant, in his patched 
goat-skins and his sixteenth-century ig- 
norance, rose upon his bare feet and 
stood rapt, exultant, transfigured to 
himself, as one visited by the Divine. 
Triumph was coming. He would see 
it. He was upon the side of the trium- 
phant. 

He stretched out his two small arms 
over the marsh, and solemnly made the 
sign of the Cross. Then he remained 
standing. The glory of a _ strong 
moment had brought him to his feet be- 
fore it. 

His half-taught little mind failed to 
follow all the ramifications of the next 
and resultant idea. It came chiefly in 
the form of a reminiscence. 

“Since the good hermit died.” 

That was it, then. When the hermit 
was here, with his prayers and his 
holiness, the devils had been in the 
check of a sacred spell. That pure life, 
in the midst of them, that had power 
on them, such as nothing else human 
could have. ’Stino never knew how the 
idea took hold of him that he would be 
the next hermit himself. When it had 
come, he seemed always to have 
known it. 

The thing was obvious. He hated the 
devils. They had destroyed his home, 
and tried to destroy himself. He had 
no place to go to, he, the little lonely 
boy, that belonged only to God. Like 
another young Boy, he had no “busi- 
ness” save “his Father’s.” His Father 
called—here. This little house was 
empty. It was lonely, too. He could 
come and make it his very own. The 
loveliness of the idea entranced him, 
quite apart from things religious. A 
house all to himself among the flags 
and the pools, under the sky! A place 
to be master of, to be safe and warm 
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in, a place to play in, to bring the oth- 
er ragazzi to, and do the honors! Heav- 
ens! the thing was perfect. But did 
hermits play? Did they ask friends in? 
Of course they did that last, even 
when they had little to offer that other 
folks liked. Why, up in the mountains, 
where the wonder-working hermit 
lived— 

’Stino drew a long breath and rubbed 
his hands over his forehead. The thing 
was too big to take in all at once. What 
if he too—? He turned from the aw- 
ful idea and went in to the hut, and be- 
gan to investigate its arrangements. 

Ten minutes later he trotting 
cheerfully along the road. At Ninetta’s 
door a wagon stood loaded with mis- 
cellaneous objects mostly smothered in 
raw sheepskins. The shell-like erec- 
tion of wicker work and green cotton 
for the protection of the driver, was 
He had but just dismounted. 
the things, 


was 


raised. 
Ninetta was taking down 
mostly wares for her village shop. 


“Bh, child!” she said. “Frasco’s 
come back. I'll have no bed for thee 
to-night. But thou canst have some 


cheese and a lump of bread for thy 
supper.” 

’Stino thanked her. Passing into the 
house, he found the corner where he 
had hidden his possessions; they were 
few and small enough. Giulia, Zino’s 
one-eyed sister, had swooped down on 
the house, and carried off everything 
that had any value as Zino’s rightful 
There had been little 

’*Stino, who went in 


and only heir. 

enough to take. 
terror of her one eye, avoided her like 
the plague. He believed her to be a 
witch of the blackest sort, and was 
deeply thankful when she announced 
that the brown brat was no kin of hers, 
and a lone woman had nothing to give 
in charity. She had taken the very 
sheepskin that was his coverlet, and 
the dear pots and pans he had eaten 
off since he could remember. When he 
saw how things were going, ’Stino 
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dashed in under her very nose and car- 
ried off his little porringer, and Zino’s 
old cloak, made over to him last win- 
ter. He would have left the cloak, if 
forced. Without the little porringer he 
could not live. He had a few other 
tiny properties, all his own, worthless 
to any one else. A collection of queer 
shells and shining pebbles from the 
beach at Ostia, relics of a far back day 
when he had gone there with Zino; the 
remains of an ancient clasp knife, half 
of whose blade had been gone so long 
that the stump had ceased to be dan- 
gerous, a gaudy little picture of the 
Mother of God, “with seven swords 
stuck in her heart,” given away at 
Christmas, with a blessing, by Don Ip- 
polito; a fantastic metal drinking-cup, 
stamped with defaced symbols. Save 
the old cloak, he had no clothes but 
what he stood up in. 

’*Stino gathered his goods together. 

“I’ve found a _ bed,” he said to 
Ninetta, in the queer little shop, with 
rush-lights hanging from the ceiling 
and cheese pervading the atmosphere, 
where she passed her days; “thank 
you, Monna, for my breakfast and the 
other things, and I'll serve you for 


” 


nothing. Please, my supper. 

Ninetta gave him the promised 
“lumps.” She wondered where he was 
going. 


“The Saints have care of the thing,” 
she said, rubbing up his hair in a moth- 
“If they use thee ill at 
Go 


erly fashion 
the next place, come and tell me. 
thy way, for a little oddity!” 

And ’Stino went. 


II. 


To create a new life for oneself may 
be delightful, or serious. ’Stino found 
it both. 

Considering the amount of his posses- 
sions, he expended extravagant time in 
preparing his home. When he had gath- 
ered pine-branches and fern for his bed, 
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and adorned the whole place with flow- 
ers, and endangered his life reaching 
two crimson water lillies to set at the 
foot of the cross, he fell to lighting a 
fire, not because he wanted it, but “just 
to show he could.” The warmth was 
oddly pleasant. There was a damp 
smell in the place, and the hole in the 
roof saved him from smothering in the 
smoke. He slept sound; it did not oc- 
cur to him to be afraid of anything. 
With Our Lady’s picture in the place 
and a new hermit, the devils clearly 
must keep their distance. 

On the day after Master Francis’ 
visit, he presented himself to serve Don 
Ippolito’s Mass. When it was over, he 
followed the priest into the sacristy, 
and gravely asked instruction in the 
life of a hermit. The three long days 
had been filled with eager joys; with 
discoveries of all kinds most marvel- 
lous; with hours of play and sunshine; 
but also with hours somewhat puzzling, 
when the devout little soul sought grop- 
ing after some sort of rule spiritual. He 
was not satisfied without a rule. The 
old priest gazed at him. His head was 
not over-clear that morning. And the 
enquiry amazed him. Apart from the 
fact that nobody had ever taught him 
to direct the life eremite, so that he 
knew not what to say, he was horrified 
at the idea. He told the boy in round 
terms that the thing was absurd, that, 
if he did not starve, he would die like 
his foster-parents, adding that good fa- 
thers in Rome had offered him a home; 
and bade him be at Ninetta’s door next 
morning at daybreak to start with the 
’*Stino went home somewhat 


wagon. 
thoughtful. But he had said neither 
yea or nay. He sat down on the door- 


step of the place he had made his own, 
that already smiled welcome whenever 
he came back to it, and considered. It 
was better to make a home of one’s 
own, surely, than to take charity—not 
pleasanter only, but better, truer. To 
give up his home would break his heart. 
465 
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But to serve for himself seemed to him, 
also, the higher course. And then there 
was—the Call. 

The hazel eyes grew luminous. Ah, 
who knew but himself? Who could be 
expected to understand? The Saints 
had always been opposed by some one. 
Now he understood that there was no 
wonder in that. 

Still Don Ippolito was the priest. How 
should he go to confession, and persist 
in disobedience? 

The problem was solved for him. That 
night the old man was stricken with 
paralysis. ’Stino had resolved, so far, 
that he did not go to meet the wagon. 
The next morning there was no Mass. 
Tessa at the Presbytery was tearing 
her hair. It was the evil eye! It was 
witchcraft. 

*Stino dwelt undisturbed; he thought 
no more about the good fathers in 
Rome; and no one concerned himself 
with the hermit’s spiritual affairs. He 
was left to his own guidance, and the 
Call. His rule resolved itself into ad- 
ditional rosaries, and much meditation 
on the doorstep, especially at evening, 
when the level sun’s long rays turned 
the wide marsh to gold. He had no 
books, nor could he have read them had 
he owned a library; his knowledge of 
the Latin prayers and psalms that her- 
mits ought to recite was almost nil; and 
he thought no others officially proper. 
In his difficulty he betook him to the 
doorstep, and having thought it out, ex- 
plained matters, simply enough, to the 
Almighty. “I have no prayers to say, 
because nobody has taught me. And 
Don Ippolito is bewitched. Please don’t 
want prayers. Want me to be good, 
and think about the Great Things. I 
ean do that.” The Almighty, who ap- 
parently wished to keep His hermit, 
probably knew that to demand prayers 
would mean in time to perplex, then, 
probably, to weary, the budding soul. 
Conscience, after this explanation, was 
satisfied. It was impossible that the 
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Almighty should have less common 
sense than His hermit. So ’Stino’s saint- 
ly deed was love. 

Part of the day he was busy enough 
keeping the life in him. It takes little 
to feed an Italian peasant-child. ’Stino 
had nothing, but he soon found his own 
means. The wagon tovk twice a week 
to Rome big bundles of marsh flowers 
wrapped in soaking weeds. Ninetta 
paid him for them, and her married 
daughter in the Trastevere made a 
profit on them in the flower-market. 
But this was precarious; good only 
while it lasted; and the summer was 
passing into autumn. Beyond the 
marsh, on the other side, the land be- 
longed to a great lord in Rome, whose 
name and nature ’Stino never presumed 
to ask. A forester lived on it, whose 
lame old wife found a convenience in 
a handy child who asked little. She 
grew fond of the boy. He might have 
lived there altogether if he had liked. 
He got on easily between her money 
and Ninetta’s. His housekeeping was a 
joy, a perpetual source of lively sur- 
prises, and he actually began to put by. 
There was a thing unobtainable that he 
still needed. A proper hermit wore a 
brown monk’s frock. If one saved 
steadily, at the rate of a brown coin 
a week! 

In the afternooon he generally had 
company, or went to the village to seek 
it. He was absolutely happy. The sun- 
ny sweetness of his nature made life 
an easy thing, and the life religious 
peace and security. There were no 
morbid imaginings in this lonely saint. 
And he thought of the coming winter 
no more than the birds. Very often he 
did not remember the devils for days 
together. 

It was after the long week of rain 
that the day came, when he first felt 
“curious.” When he woke he was shiv- 
ering, and then hot all over. The marsh 
was full of water. When he looked out 
of his door, the causeway was flooded. 
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He clearly could not get to the fores- 
ter’s to-day. It was easier so, with his 
head so giddy. He lit his fire and lay 
all day on his bed, sick and faint, and 
sometimes full from head to foot of 
aches and shiverings. He could eat 
nothing. It came upon him about three 
o’clock in the afternoon that he was 
alone. 

Next day he was well, and very glad, 
and ashamed somewhat of his sorrows. 
Why, he had begun to wonder whether 
he would die! People didn’t die so 
easily, with God and St. Augustine in 
the place. The water had gone down, 
and he went to his work as usual. The 
next time he felt bad he understood 
it better. The thing recurred; as the 
year grew old, it was more frequent. 
He was obliged to confess his ail- 
ments, and the forester’s wife said “it 
was the marsh chills,” accepting his ab- 
sences with that fatalism that belongs 
to the uneducated view of illness. ’Stino 
accommodated himself to the attacks, 
and learnt to know when to expect 
them. They became part of life. They 
were not pleasant, but they passed. He 
came to understand them. 

The days grew shorter; the autumn 
colors faded. The marsh was reedy, 
dead and dim, when ’Stino came home 
that night. It was his sick day; he was 
rather sad, but he had dragged himself 
to the forester’s, because Monna, too, 
was ailing; and he stayed long to help 
her. The sun was sinking, a crimson 
ball in the gray pale sky. The mists 
were rising slowly. 

Something—something came between 
*Stino and the low sun’s rays—some- 
thing— 

It was vague at first, quite vague, a 
strange coiling something, that he did 
not understand. He watched it, won- 
dering. It went on coiling and coiling. 
*Stino stood and looked, till a damp 
chill from the water seemed to pierce 
his very bones. 


The sun dropped suddenly. Swift 
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moments carried its rim below the sky 
line. All the earth turned gray. 

Then, far over the marsh, he saw a 
faint, moving light. All at once his 
heart stood still. He knew the spot. 
It was there, that first night, that the 
devils had so nearly dragged him 
down. 

It was not ’Stino’s custom to look out 
after dark. He had the peasants’ habit 
of going to bed with the birds at dusk. 
And there was an unconfessed can- 
sciousness in him that he had rather 
not. He had never been so late on the 
marsh before. It did not strike him 
that the light might be an ordinary part 
of night. He stood gazing at it as it 
moved. Without knowing why, he be- 
gan to associate it with the mysterious 
coilings in front of the dying sun. It 
grew clear to him that the devils were 
becoming active. 

The light moved and danced. It 
seemed to come towards him, then to 
recede. He grew very cold, and shiv- 
ered. 

Then it struck him suddenly that he 
was there to fight the devils. Where 
that light was, he ought to be. 

The thing was impossible. He could 
not see his road. He would fall in the 
twilight and be drowned, or clutched 
from beneath. 

Yet, where they were, he ought to be. 

The boy shook from head to foot. He 
was close to his door, and cast a de- 
spairing glance towards it. But to dis- 
obey the Call was to resign everything 
at once. He turned and set his foot, in 
the dimness, on the quaking bog be- 
yond the causeway. Three steps, and 
he was in water up to his waist. 

’*Stino screamed; but he was far from 
the place of real danger, and instantly 
struggled out. His head was reeling 
as he recovered his footing. A wild 
terror possessed him. 

Then he shrieked aloud again—a ter- 
rified, helpless, childish voice, pealing 
away over the wide gray reaches, to 
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die faintly in the waste lands towards 


the sea. Upon his doorstep the light 
hovered. It came from eyes, green 
fiery eyes! He could see the face— 


there was an awful glow behind it—a 
grim hideousness of twisted nose, and 
horns rising fiery above it, and the eyes, 


the horrible, mocking, fiend eyes! Oh, 
God! Oh, St. Augustine! They were 
come. And he was powerless. Some- 


thing pinned his arms to his sides. They 
were in his own house, where the cross 
stood! 

Something burst around him, as with 
a loud noise. He was lying on the 
floor of his hut, shaking and sobbing. 
There was nothing near him save the 
night. 

Between illness and terror, our her- 
mit’s spirit gave way. He dragged him- 
self to his bed and lay there, trembling 
and sobbing, till dawn, solitary even to 
heart-break. Then he recovered enough 
to crawl to where his little stores were, 
and stay the sinking of the long fast 
within him. The devils had left his 
food alone. 

When he had eaten, he lay back on 
his bed, weak, but growing collected. 
He began to enquire and remember 
with some clearness. What had he 
seen? 

A devil! Why he had not seen one 
before, he knew not. They had been 
there all the while. Perhaps they had 
looked for him to go away of himself; 
and, when he did not, at last began to 
take means to make him. 

He had been terribly frightened, and, 
with a boy’s instinct, began to be 
ashamed now the dreadful moment was 
past. Next time—but no! he could not 
wish them back again. Not yet. Per- 
haps he ought to take their activity as 
a compliment to an enemy worth fight- 
ing. When there was more light, and 
he felt better, perhaps he might. Not 
now. 

He got up at length, and went out 
into the soft, misty morning. The 
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marsh lay calm and normal round him. 
The sight did him good. 

The chills had passed. When he had 
said his beads, falling, he knew not 
why, into a strange fit of sobbing over 
them, he began to discuss the matter. 
He had not meant, he said, to be a cow- 
ard. Next time he would do better, if 
he could. He would be very thankful 
for advice as to how to deal with devils. 
He had no one to ask. He did not 
want them to frighten him more each 
time. Clearly they would, if they could. 
And then—well, he scarcely knew what 
then. 

He never had liked Monna so much as 
that morning. Her warm human near- 
ness, her comfortable daylight, did him 
good. 

There was no Ignis Fatuus visible 
that night, at any rate before ’Stino 
went to bed. For awhile the devils let 
him be. On his next sick day, heavy 
rain flooded the causeway and kept 
him in. His head was very bad all day. 
In the late afternoon, as the light was 
growing dim, he saw a little gray devil 
sitting on his fire. ’Stino was aston- 
ished to find himself scarcely fright- 
ened. The creature seemed to grow out 
of the smoke. It mopped and mowed 
at him, and stretched out long slimy 
hands over the blaze. Poor little devii! 
it was cold. 

*Stino lay and looked. He did not 
mind it much, it was so small. What 
he hated about it was the long hands, 
the fingers, like tentacles wandering all 
about it. 

“Little devil,” said ’Stino, “don’t be 
frightened—I mean, I’m not fright- 
ened—” 

The little devil nodded and grinned. 
It was apparently a friendly little per- 
son. ’Stino watched it, fascinated. It 
was growing interesting. All at once 
he realized that such an attitude was 
shocking. Friends with the enemy! 
That was what it meant, or would come 


to mean. 
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“Oh, fiend!” he cried out, “quit this 
good spot. In the name of the Holy 
Cross, begone!”’ 

The flame leapt up high, then sank, 
sputtered. The little devil had risen 
up. In the dim firelight he saw that 
it was growing, growing. Vastnesses 
of horrible and hideous seemed to loom 
behind it. They grew, and grew, till 
all the place was devil. Everywhere 
he found green eyes, unformed fright- 
fulnesses, crawling, clinging tentacles, 
horror. He screamed and hid his eyes, 
and called on God. And they crept, and 
crawled, and flashed, and twisted. 
Cruel eyes stared close to him. The 
twining fingers were cruel, cold, slimy; 
they were about his throat, twisting, 


coiling, closer—closer—down — down — 
ah, down— 
e - - * . * 


After that night of horror, there was 
scarcely one when ’Stino did not see 
devils. On his sick days, which grew 
more frequent and worse, they seemed 
to have more power; but nightly they 
came. The boy went and came in fear. 
He never grew accustomed; they were 
always ‘rightful, always freshly ter- 
rible. . There were hours when he 
wept and sobbed for some one kind and 
good, he knew not who, to come and 
save him. But no one crossed the marsh 
at this season. No one came. He 
wailed for them, knowing he might die, 
and none would hear. For now there 
happened something more cruel too, 
something he could not understand. 

It seemed to him that he was forsak- 
en. If God that made could forget, he 
was forgotten. His prayers were dead 
and dull; there was no voice nor 
any that answered, nor any that 
regarded. He knelt through despairing 
hours in vain. The glow and the 
sweetness; the awesome joy of know- 
ing the Divine near, in touch; the 
moments when he was rapt, amid 
things too great for words, for under- 
standing; all were gone. He was alone, 
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shivering, small. God had something 
else to do; He had forgotten. 

The passionate little soul struggled 
fiercely against such a belief. It was 
his own fault. It was the devils’ do- 
ing. He sought his soul in vain for 
some sin. Surely God could not be 
angry with his terror when the devils 
came, God who understood everything, 
and sympathized. One day he dragged 
himself, ailing and languid, a long five 
miles to the nearest priest, and after 
weary waiting in the church, confessed, 
helplessly begging absolution for some 
sin unknown, forgotten. The priest, a 
young man, lately come, thought the 
child half-witted, with his devil-visions 
and his unknown sins. He bade him 
fast and pray, and let him go, blest, but 
only half satisfied. 

It was when he reached home that 
night that temptation came upon him, 
fierce and blinding. Don Ippolito had 
been right. The act was wild. The 
Call was nought. 

Go! away from the foul place! away 
from the devils! away from the cold 
hearth and home, forsaken of God that 
gave it! Go! be at ease, amused, else- 
where! get gain! find pleasure! 

When we think of temptation and re- 
sistance, we are wont to picture our- 
selves balanced betwixt the two. Ah, 
not so! that is choice, calm. Tempta- 
tion means the flood that goes over us, 
clinging hands rent from their hold, the 
abyss, the dark. Resistance is reason- 
less, obstinate, helpless, holding for 
dear life, hardly attaining, cold, alone. 

The boy flung himself upon the stone 
cross, gripping it with both hands. The 
tempest raged. 

He did not pray, because there was 
no God who heard. He fought because 
once, far away in the dear and sunny 
past, there had been a Call. There 
Was none, none. But he fought. 

The devils came round him in crowds. 
He fought still, clinging, agonizing. ‘I 
will not go. You shall not—’ Then 
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fight and fiends and feebleness grew 
formless all. The last he knew, he was 
wailing, “God! God! God! You've for- 
gotten. Oh, hear! Send an angel, 
God!” 

7 * . . . * 

The devil on the right hand had eyes 
of fiery coals. They were green of 
course, but fiery coals. He was of a 
solemn, twisted hideousness, sugges- 
tive of evil unknown, filthy. He had 
long nails, and a horn in the midst of 
his forehead that rose and twisted. It 
twisted on and on forever, like some 
endless, silent screw. 

The left-hand fiend was green all 
over, and slimy. He seemed to be con- 
stantly streaming away in water that 
smelt and soaked; yet he remained still 
whole, even growing. He was ugly, 
with the ugliness of long-drawn curves 
and contorted foulness. He on the 
right came near, and dug his long red- 
hot nails into the flesh; and ’Stino was 
as one on fire. Then the left-hand fiend 
waved tentacles dripping with green 
slime, and it dropped, and dropped on 
him. He shuddered, shrieking. How 
long could he bear this, and not go? 

Who had blue eyes? 

Some one— 

Eyes blue and large, with the smile 
in them, indulgent, amused, of some- 
thing strong and wholly kind and ten- 
der, eyes one loved. They glanced and 


passed. No, they were there again! 
How was it? Ah, no, but they were 
gone. 


The limitless ages that lay behind 
their appearing were mysterious, but 
all terrible; full of dragging devils, 
fathomless loneliness, black needs to be 
wicked. 

But the blue eyes had returned, ut- 
terly friendly, a vision of far-away, 
formless tenderness, not for the fiend- 
ridden. 

Ah! ah! Unless— 

Unless it were God’s angel, come at 
last! 
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“Ah, good—kind—” The 
thing struggled for words. 

“Softly, softly, good Master Hermit,” 
said the voice that was the smile; 
“take thy time.” 

The boy’s heart, or something else 
within him that he knew not, some- 
thing utterly wretched, seemed to break 
with a mighty bang. He was crying 
helplessly, with abandonment, and as 
though he would never cease. Some one 
held him in strong warm arms, and 
the blue eyes were close to him. 

“Come, come, come!” murmured the 
kind voice, wandering about him with 
soft words that he did not understand. 

Presently ’Stino knew that the old 
cloak that was his bed was gathered 
about him. The man who held him 
was carrying him towards the door. 
“Stop,” ’Stino cried. “The devils 
would have me go there. Put me 
down!” 

Master Francis paused. He sat down 
on the doorstep with ’Stino in his arms. 
He was a person of much tact, and 
stopped at once. 

“Ah, is that it?’ he said gently. 

“You must not take me away. 
called—to stay and fight the devils. But 
they’re so strong, and their arms—oh, 
don’t go away—” 

“Nay, indeed. We'll fight the fiends 
together. How long since they began 
to come?” 

“T don’t know. My sick days always.” 

“Ay, ay,” said Master Francis, nod- 
ding. “I thought how it would be, when 
I found thee. See, good Hermit—what 
is thy worldly name? Agostino? I am 
sent to rescue thee from the devils, and 
bid thee come along with me.” 

“Are you—the angel?” 

“No, bambin’, I’m a man still, and a 
poor business at that. I had come soon- 
er, but in Rome there has been famine 
and sickness. And I knew not thy good 
priest was dead. See, I’m a day or two 
older than you; I know the ways of 
the devils. When the marsh chills 


helpless 
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_ fiends that lie. 
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come, they come too. And while you 
stay, will they stay. They are but the 
poorer sort of devils, these. ‘Be not 
afraid’—runs it not?—‘of them that 
kill the body.’ You have but to take 
the body away out of their reach! 
There are worse than these where I 
live. There are Hate and Lust and 
Cruelty, and all the crowds of the 
Come with me, and 
we'll slay some of them together. These 
are scarce worthy the sword of soldiers 
like us.” 

The smile was there all the while. 
’*Stino was not quite sure that the voice 
was serious. Yet he seemed to lay 
hold on a trembling clue of allegory. 

“But I'm a hermit,” he murmured. 
“Though there’s not pence enough yet 
for the brown monk’s frock. To fly—” 

“Is not like a soldier? We'll see.” 

“And they are my own devils. I was 
set here to fight them. I can’t go. The 
Call—” 

Master Francis pushed the hair off 
the damp forehead. He understood and 
smiled no longer. 

“See, child,” he said, with sudden grav- 
ity, that deepened as he spoke. “Older 
than thou have said that ere now. We 
that are called, do we not know it? 
But ’tis not to straight paths, clear to 
be seen. Perchance we seem to see. 
Yet He, knowing all, lets us so think, 
so desire, and yet leads otherwise. 
Leads, and we follow. Ay, so be it.” 

He looked out over the marsh, his 
face full of change and meaning. It 
was the memory of the boy’s life that, 
at that moment, whether he knew it or 
not, this man took him into confidence. 
For, soon afterwards, he was aware. 

“At least,” Francis said, after a 
moment, the smile returning. “He leads 
not such as thee to certain death, being 
not so wasteful. Thou art coming home 
with me. When thou art grown well, 
thou shalt choose, I promise thee. A 
part in the fight there, or to return 
hither. Come, the wagon waits.” 
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And ’Stino only murmured: 

“I must take my things, our Lady, 
and my porringer.” 

Under the wicker hood in the wagon 
he lay and slept. The evening was 
chill and damp. His guardian would 
not let him travel through the night, 
but dismounted at the first little inn, 
and laid him in its best bed. He washed 
his face and fed him with warm milk. 
Master Francis could no more help 
nursing the sick than he could help lov- 
ing the sinners, which is saying a great 
deal. The boy stretched his limbs at 
ease. This was all new and amazing, 
if he had cared to be amazed. But his 
soul was calmly full of something yet 
more wonderful, peaceful and inspiring. 
He watched Master Francis, as he 
moved, with an interest that drove 
away all other thoughts. He had never 
seen a noble in his life. And the 
human charm of the man, that no one, 
all through his strange life, could resist, 
had taken hold on the child, richer 
from that night by a new and tender 
love. It was his education, a seed that, 
sown young, endures and becomes a 
tree. Already he could have told all 
things to this friend. He was lifted 
into airs unknown. 

“Upon the middle of the night,” he 
started wide awake, as the devils used 
to wake him. Master Francis was sit- 
ting up in bed, hands raised to his 
shoulders, with stifled sounds. 

“Oh, what?” the boy cried. 

The sleeper roused instantly, the blue 
eyes slowly clearing. “Ah, little one, 
that I should wake thee! Sleep; ’twas 
but the dark face, my dream again.” 

“Oh, what dream!” (Did they visit 
him too?) 

“No devils, bambin’. Only the black 
face, an Ethiop that I carry on my 
back, and wakes me with his weight. 
Each time I believe it and cry out! 
Sleep, little one. Jesu keeps thee.” 


“Ha, thou’rt back, Master Francis?’ 
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said a voice with a strong French ac- 
cent. ’Stino lay on Master Francis’ 
own bed, reflecting that his pine-boughs 
had been softer. They had been a quar- 
ter of an hour in the Orange Tower. 

“El Santo was asking for thee,” said 
the voice; “he hath a letter from the 
king of Portugal. But Bobadilla, that 
should have gone, is all too sick, poor 
brother, for the Indies.” 

’Stino saw his friend’s face change 
startlingly. There awoke in it a sud- 
den light, a quiver of the whole being, 
an eagerness. 

“I will go to him,” he said, calmly. 
“Good Paschase, couldst lay hand on a 
mattress for my sick child?” 

He crossed the passage. ‘Stino, left 
alone, heard another voice greet him. 
They spoke together in a tongue in 
sound so like his own, that he wondered 
he could not understand it. 

The boy raised himself on his elbow. 
You may not know the meaning of 
words, but emotion is a common lan- 
guage. The short colloquy that followed 
throbbed with something that thrilled 
his soul. He believed someone was 
weeping. All at once the other voice 
rang out, as though a trumpet’s peal 
They were Latin words 
now, not Spanish. He heard them 
afterwards, learnt to know them. One 
day he was to hear them for himself. 

“Tte.’ this voice cried to Master 
Francis, “ite, omne incendite et inflam- 
mate.” 

“Master Hermit,” said Francis, com- 
ing back with tremulous face, “thou 
must spare thy friend. The rest will 
eare for thee. He hath called me far 
hence unto the heathen.” 

*Stino caught his hand and kissed it. 

“Ah! Ah! I am glad for thee,” he 
cried with the new, joyful throb of a 
selfless sympathy, “for thou art glad. 
And I will fight thy devils here, till 
thou come back.” 

“I shall not come back,” said Francis. 
He spoke very low, and smiled, as one 


were in it. 
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smiles over his heart’s desire. “But 
say not that to any of them here,” he 
added quickly. 

And ’Stino went proudly, with 
secret. He carried it twelve years. 


his 


III. 


The Cardinal’s hat had come @ week 
ago. 

The Archbishop moved among his 
guests, almost regal. It was his part- 
ing reception. Tomorrow he would 
leave Spain for Rome. 

His eye fell on the young cassocked 
man, standing in the window, to whom 
the aged Theatine, Father Dominic, had 
been talking. He paused. 

“T shall be at the house of your Com- 
pany next week, Master Agostino, tell- 
ing them how little we can spare you 
here.” 

The Jesuit (he had never heard the 
name, but we should so call him) bowed 
silently. 

“I understand,” said the Cardinal, 
“that Francis Xavier, the son of my old 
friends in the Pyrenees, met his death 
in the wild lands he went to. Is it long 
since? Ah, some seven years. A 
saint, no doubt, but surely for such 
work an overfine and brilliant instru- 
ment.” 

Agostino looked at the ground studi- 
ously. As he did so, the light from the 
window fell upon his head. Surprise 
visited the Cardinal’s face. 

“Surely,” he said, “you 
young?” 

“I am not yet thirty, Eminence.’ 

“Then how is it that your hair is al- 
ready gray?” 

Agostino looked very full at the Arch- 
bishop, with a wide, still gaze. After 
an instant, he answered. His voice, 
profoundly respectful, had in it a cer- 
tain ring. 

“Eminence, it is gray, because, during 


are quite 
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the last two years here, I have pre- 
pared for a frightful death one hundred 
and ninety-seven persons, men, women 
and little children, every one of whom 
I believe to have been innocent.” 

The Cardinal looked at him. Then he 

lifted his chin a trifle, and without re- 
sponse passed on. 
« “Sir, sir,” said the Theatine behind, 
“that was a bold utterance, if ’twas not 
arash. Had Father Federigo of the 
Holy Office caught it, I would give less 
than a scudo for thy life, and not two 
for thy credit with thine Order. Is not 
your new General, Master Laynez, 
hand in glove with the man?” 

The young man turned and faced 
him. 

“When the Lord gave me my chance,” 
he answered, “would you have had me 
miss it? One fights the devil when one 
can see him.” 

“Well, well! Heaven send you may 
have done something,” said the old 
man. “Truth, I like ot these doings 
myself, nor this Father Federigo; 
though one but whispers such things. 
The Holy Office, say they, is the Holy 
Father! Still His Eminence—well, he 
hath the name of a just man.” 

“That saves them not,” said Agos- 
tino, simply. 

Father Dominic was not in the city 
again for some months, for he left with 
the Cardinal on the morrow. When he 
returned, he thought of the young, 
brave, gray head, and, having seen the 
Jesuit Brethren in Rome, went to seek 
him at the church where he was used to 
say Mass. The old sacristan, on the en- 
quiry, shrugged his shoulders. 

“He? He is removed.” 

“By his Order?” 

“Vorto!” said the 
second shrug. 

The Theatine asked no more ques- 
tions. It was all quite natural. For 
some of them can kill the body. 

Mary J. H. Skrine. 
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THE TREASURE: 


A HOME TALE.* 


BY HEINRICH SEIDEL. 


Vv. 
THE NIGHT CATCH. 


In the lower part of his garden, 
where this was bounded by the mead- 
ow, the pastor had arranged a place 
which he styled the “butterfly casino.” 
The open space there, behind the hedge 
which was overgrown with honey- 
suckle and creepers, was covered with 
beds which glowed with the gentle 
beauty of verbenas, as well as the aro- 
matic plants, lavender and meadow 
sage. There shone jalaps and petunias, 
and the place was surrounded with a 
dense circle of soapwort and night 
violets, behind which rose elder bushes, 
themselves draped in honeysuckle. The 
churchyard hard by supplied an ancient 
linden, the boughs of which overhung 
the wall and nearly reached the 
ground, so that on pleasant evenings 
near the end of June, when most of 
this growth was in bloom, the fragrance 
was intoxicating. Now as most of these 
are plants whose flowers irresistibly 
tempt night butterflies, the place fur- 
nished the enthusiastic collector with 
a most excellent hunting ground. 

“The lindens have been in flower for 
several days,” said the pastor to Wig- 
and on one of the ensuing days, “and 
the woodbine too. Will you not take 
part in a hunt by lantern light to mor- 
row evening? Down there at the bot- 
tom of my garden-there is a great rush 
from all the neighborhood, from the or- 
chards and the meadow and especially 
from the park opposite. I have se- 
cured many a rare specimen there. 


* Translated for The Living Age by Hasket 
Derby. Copyright by The Living Age Co. 


Will you? The young lady from the 
chateau will be there too.” 

Wigand had been ready to promise 
without this, and now he was eager 
enough, for this piece of news caused 
his heart to palpitate with joyful 
anxiety. 

The next day it was very hot, and 
late in the afternoon there came up a 
cloud out of the west, darkened the 
sun and a warm rain fell upon the 
earth. The engineer, who was still at 
work in the field, began to feel appre- 
hensive in regard to the evening, from 
which he had promised himself so 
much, when of a sudden the sun burst 
forth in all his glory and painted a 
rainbow on the retreating mass of blue- 
gray clouds, while the glistening rain- 
drops gradually diminished in number, 
and the world soon basked once more 
in beauty. A while later he saw a 
bright, slender form coming along the 
highway from Castle Richenberg to the 
village. Wigand grew restless, his 
ideas became confused and his work 
went on badly. He dismissed his 
people a little before the time and 
started for the inn. As he passed along, 
the hedge-sparrow sang among the wild 
roses in blossom, whose wet leaves 
shone in the sun, and the air was filled 
with the joyous carol of the lark and 
fresh perfume. He dressed himself with 
great care and then proceeded slowly to 
the pastor’s, as it appeared to him to 
be before the time. All radiant was 
the pastor as he greeted him. “It Is 
the best thing that ever was,” he cried, 
“the hawk moths are sure to be out 
after such a warm rain. We shall 
have a first-rate catch to-day. The 
women are already in the garden, set- 
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ting the table. Come in a little while; 
to-day I will show you some of my 
sphinxes, so that you may be on the 
lookout.” 

Once started on this subject he kept at 
it a good while, for after the sphinxes 
he got going on the sesias and the 
zigaenae, whence he diverged to the 
arachnae and from them to the inter- 
esting species saturnia, which furnished 
him an occasion for weaving a yarn, 
filled with detail and disappointment, 
in regard to his efforts to colonize the 
Vienna night peacock-eye in the neigh- 
borhood. “Reihlen in Stuttgart has 
succeeded,” he cried, ‘and I shall bring 
it about, for I mean to keep at it. 
Every yearlI have the eggs sent me from 
Vienna. Last year I had on a dwarf 
pear-tree in the garden twenty-one cat- 
erpillars, almost full-grown. I took an 
absolute delight in these strong things 
with their gold green color, their bright 
blue bands and the little stars over 
their eyes. Just before it was time for 
them to pass into the chrysalis state I 
had a visit from a colleague. I was 
called away and left him awhile alone 
in the garden. As I returned I heard 
from time to time a heavy stamping, 
and when I came within sight of my 
guest he called out to me: ‘Brother, I 
am doing you a great service. In your 
pear tree yonder you have a dreadful 
kind of caterpillar, a perfect horror. Al- 
ready they have eaten half the tree 
bare. But I am executing a righteous 
judgment on them. Eight have I al- 
ready sent to the shades below.’ Thus 
saying he conscientiously and deliber- 
ately stamped the ninth dead, and 
looked around for new victims. I rushed 
to catch his arm and prevented any 
further evil deed. He entirely failed 
to take in my trouble and my horror, 
and I had hard work in getting rid of 
the unchristian feelings with which 
this benevolent assassin had inspired 
me. The remaining twelve underwent 
metamorphosis, but nothing seems to 
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have come of it. But this year I have 
over a hundred caterpillars under way, 
all up in the highest limbs of the largest 
trees, where they are not likely to fall 
in with such benefactors.” Saying this 
he gave another of his silent laughs. 

A maid came and invited them to the 
table. They descended the terraces of 
the rectory garden, finding them bathed 
in the evening sunlight and filled with 
fresh perfume and the song of birds. 
In the butterfly casino was an arbor all 
covered with honeysuckle, just opposite 
the fragrant linden; here was a table 
all spread, and there betwixt the flow- 
ers a bright beautiful form, attired in 
a dress of some yellow material, all 
decked with flowers, and that was Hil- 
degarde. At the introduction she 
slightly blushed, yet behind this sweet 
color there dawned a smile. 

When the things had been put upon 
the table, the pastor cleared his throat 
and his wife began to laugh: “Gott- 
lieb,” she cried, “now I know again just 
what you are going to say. You must 
know that he has certain expressions 
and anecdotes that are just as sure to 
come up on certain occasions as the 
amen in church.” 

“Say now, Herr Wigand,” said the 
pastor, “have you ever seen a wife treat 
her husband as mine does me? See 
this dish, the first of the year, it al- 
ways makes me think about my dead 
and gone colleague, Pastor Seidel, who 
used to live in Perlin near Wittenburg, 
not far from here. Once, when he was 
young and pugnacious, he published a 
volume of ballads of the day. One of 
these is entitled ‘The Pastor of Griinau,’ 
in defence of Voss’s Louise, and he gets 
in a dig at the rationalists. And now 
I ask you if the first verse of this bal- 
lad does not fit in here: 


Beneath the fragrant linden 
The pastor took his ease. 
He dined on roasted chicken, 
Served up with early peas. 
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There! Are we not sitting here in the 
shadow of the old linden over opposite, 
and is it not fragrant? And are we not 
eating roast chicken with green peas? 
And is not everything round here in 
Richenberg as green as one could wish, 
and has not this place just as good a 
right to be called Griinau' as another? 
Only imagine a little fourth class 
scholar here at the table beside our- 
selves and you have the entire situa- 
tion at the commencement of the bal- 
lad—so much for Voss’s Louise. You, 
Mr. Wigand, would stand for the noble 
and modest Walter, and the young lady 
for our daughter, which she might well 
a « oe 

“Ah, yes,” added the pastor’s wife 
with a sigh, “our Clara would have 
been just her age.” 

“And you see,” continued the pastor, 
“all I need to make the resemblance 
complete is a damask dressing gown 
and a skull-cap. Are you content with 
your part?” he added, turning to Wig- 
and. 

Entirely unacquainted as he was with 
Voss’s Louise, he carelessly replied: 
“Why, of course,” and then could not 
understand why Hildegarde softly 
blushed again, and cast her eyes down 
to her plate. 

It was very pleasant sitting that even- 
ing in the honeysuckle arbor, only the 
perfume was almost too overpowering. 
For the lower the sun descended the 
stronger grew the almost intoxicating 
odor of the night violets, the honey- 
suckle and the linden flowers. To this 
was added the scent of the hay from 
meadows recently mowed. About them 
no single leaf stirred; the evening sun 
shone on boughs that made no move- 
ment and their forms of bright green 
east dark shadows. The linden in 
flower stood there like a hill of yellow- 
ish white snow, and from out of it 
came a mighty buzzing of bees finish- 
ing up their work; out of churchyard 
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and garden came incessantly the roll- 
ing piping of the gray meadow warblers 
and the changing song of the Lizzie All- 
kinds, as the bower birds are called in 
that part of the country. Amid the 
boughs the grosbeaks monotonously 
chirped their single note without inter- 
mission, and the screaming swallows 
chased one another around the church. 
But the sun was already low, the 
shadows of the boughs kept on length- 
ening across the meadow, and at last 
disappeared as the great red disc of the 
god of day sank behind a dark strip of 
cloud on the horizon. Slowly and as 
in a dream came on the twilight. The 
buzzing in the linden had gradually 
died away, one after another the birds 
grew silent; alone on a pine bough of 
the little wood that filled the unused 
corner of the churchyard a single robin, 
facing the evening glow, sang his sweet 
but mournful lay. His red breast 
seemed as it were a reflection of the 
distant flame that glowed behind the 
sunset. 

This solemn descent of eve seemed to 
have checked the merry talk of the 
four. It had now wholly ceased and 
all appeared absorbed in listening to the 
bird, as though the voice of nature were 
addressing them through him. 

At length the pastor spoke: “As you 
must have observed, Herr Wigand, I 
am naturally of a cheerful disposition, 
but the song of this bird in the evening 
twilight always inspires in me a cer 
tain sadness; it carries me back to days 
long past. Dear Hildegarde,” he con- 
tinued, “some time since you gave us a 
song that was better adapted to my ad- 
vanced years than to your own joyous 
youth, the song of the robin, can you 
recall it now?” 

“Yes, I sang it only yesterday,” 
replied. 

“Let us have it again, I am so fond of 
it,” said the pastor. “Although you have 
no accompaniment, just hum it over to 
me.” 


she 
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“Shall we not wait till the bird has 
stopped?” asked the maiden. 

Twilight now prevailed; the vague 
shadows of a June night already lay be- 
neath the trees and bushes. Once again 
the robin raised his voice, as though 
asking a gentle, woeful question, then 
he flew from the tree top in among the 
branches in the darkness. Now stillness 
prevailed. 

After a short pause Hildegarde began 
in a sweet, subdued tone, suggesting 
rather than singing:— 


Soft behind the distant hills 
Sank the light of day. 
Then the bird upon the tree 
Trilled his simple lay. 


And from out his throat so red 
Poured his song amain. 

Every soft and liquid note 
Echoed through my brain. 


Sweet and gentle was the song, 
Mournful grew the measure. 
Sadly I remembered then 

Days of vanished pleasure. 


Youth with all its crown of joy 
Faded from my sight. 

As the lingering glow of eve 
Yields before the night. 


“As the lingering glow of eve yields 
before the night,” softly repeated the 
pastor, and silence again ensued, brok- 
en only by the monotonous chorus of 
frogs in the dim distance. 

Bats, both small and great, were 
crowding about the flowering linden, 
now visible in their awkward flight 
against the sky and anon disappearing 
in the shadow of the boughs. And now 
a deeper, humming sound struck in, 
and startled the pastor out of his 
revery. 

“Hoho!” he cried, “we are losing our 
chances—and our rivals are up and do- 
ing!” he added, pointing to the bats. 
“One of the biggest of these rascals 
once made off under my eyes with a 
yellow riband, the kind that is so un- 
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common about here and of which I 
then had no specimen. I am perfectly 
sure of it, for the next day I found the 
pretty creature’s wings close by.” 

The pastor went quickly to a table 
that had been arranged near the linden 
tree and was provided with the neces- 
sary accessories for catching, with 
glasses of hydrocyanate of potash, little 
bottles of ether and a number of glass 
bells for the purpose of covering the 
butterflies while they were being 
drugged with ether. He lit one of the 
dark lanterns and let its light fall on 
the table draped in white. 

“We do not need it yet to catch them 
with, it is still light enough,” he said, 
“but we are better able to see what we 
get.” Then he took his net and a catch 
glass and started off after his prey, 
while his wife soaked little wads of 
cotton in ether and placed them under 
the bell-glasses. First of all he betook 
himself to the garden hedge and keenly 
examined the bunches of honeysuckle 
flowers, which stood out sharply 
against the clear sky. The two young 
people followed him. Many a spider 
and owl butterfly were hovering over 
the tempting goblets of honey or else 
clung to the trumpet-shaped flowers 
and sucked eagerly. “Most of this sort 
that is flying about,” said the pastor, “is 
common and unimportant, the rarer 
kinds come later. I am only after 
hawk-moths now.” 

“Here is one,” called Hildegarde in a 
whisper, “a big fellow.” 

The pastor ran up in haste. Fronting 
one of the bunches of flowers was 
poised a stately butterfly, held motion- 
less in the air by means of his rapidly 
vibrating and almost invisible wings, 
thrusting his spiral proboscis from one 
cup to another. On a sudden he made 
off with lightning speed, but immedi- 
ately thereafter he could be seen op- 
posite another cluster of flowers. 
Quickly the collector stole up behind 
him and caught him with a deft dip of 
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the net. “A gigantic ligustrian moth,” 
he said as he placed the creature under 
one of the glasses filled with ether 
vapor, “and pure blood. In my whole 
collection I have not so large a speci- 
men. This is a good beginning.” From 
this time on the moths began to thick- 
en, and the deep hum of their vibrating 
wings was heard now here and now 
there. Wigand and Hildegarde went 
round like sleuth hounds and called the 
pastor first to one place and then to an- 
other, to the fragrant night violets, to 
the flowering linden or the soapwort 
with its narcotic odor. The deadly glass 
bells filled with victims and on this oc- 
casion a collection was made of almost 
everything in the way of sphinxes that 
the place and time of year warranted 
one in expecting. Among them were 
the swift, grayish brown arrow-needle, 
the beautifully marked yellow-lady 
moth, the wolfsmilk moth, the two 
wine moths of reddish hue, and the 
lovely night peacock-eye. 

It struck ten from the church tower, 
and in spite of the bright June night 
the darkness had gathered thick in the 
shade of the trees and bushes. The pas- 
tor now lit the second dark lantern and 
instructed Wigand to direct its bright 
reflection towards the linden boughs 
that hung down to the ground. It was 
then that it first became apparent to 
the astonished eye what a swarm and 
bustle prevailed in the vicinity of the 
white flower clusters. The air was full 
of spinners, owls and spanflies all 
around the fragrant vessels of honey. 
Conspicuous was the beautiful yellow 
swallow-tail moth, whose wings 
gleamed like snow under the yellow 
light of the lanterns. Others were 
plunged head-first into the flowers and 
were eagerly sipping, their eyes resem- 
bling live coals as they reflected the 
light. Many were so intoxicated from 
the effect of the sweet, aromatic juice 
that a_ slight touch sufficed to make 
them tumble into the catch glass held 
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beneath them, thus falling an easy prey 
to the collector. The pastor was de- 
lighted, for he found all sorts of rare 
specimens. From time to time the oth- 
er things in blossom were lighted up, 
and it was very pretty to observe how 
these delicate flowers and finely 
branching twigs emerged luminous out 
of the darkness. As Wigand now di- 
rected the focussed light of his lantern 
towards the hedge all overgrown with 
honeysuckle, there was discerned, just 
in front of a flower cluster, a moth that 
seemed to him in no wise remarkable 
save for its extremely slender build; 
the pastor however began trembling 
with excitement. “What is that, what 
is that?” he whispered, “this is the first 
of that kind I have seen flying round!” 

At that moment the swift butterfly 
disappeared, as though swallowed up 
by the night. “Light up, light up, young 
man!” exclaimed the collector. “Light 
up the entire hedge. We must have 
that fellow. I have a tremendous sus- 
picion that nearly makes my heart stop 
beating.” 

As Wigand now passed along he let 
the light of his lantern fall on the 
hedge, leaving no spot unvisited. A 
few common spinners and owls were 
here and there to be seen, as well as 
small moths. At length—again a 
hawk-moth. “Keep on, keep on!” cried 
the pastor, “that is only Pinastri, the 
most ordinary of all!” The end of the 
hedge was soon reached, and the 
wished-for prey not yet secured. Then 
Wigand, who had naturally kept his 
eyes fixed on the hedge, and could not 
observe objects on the ground, stum- 
bled; his lantern in consequence threw 
its light lower and the rays fell on a 
clump of soapwort, the first buds of 
which had just bloomed. “There he is, 
keep still!” exclaimed the pastor, in a 
state of high excitement. The slender, 
majestic creature stood stock still in the 
air, above one of the red flowers. The 
next instant he had shifted to one hard 
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by, it was impossible to tell how. The 
pastor drew a long breath, took a long 
step forward, and made his net deliver 
the fatal stroke with the sure hand of 
a master. 

“I have him, I have him!” he cried 
with suppressed delight. He hurried up 
to the table and then, after he had de- 
posited his booty under the only glass 
bell that was vacant, yielded to what 
was almost a convulsion of his strange 
and nearly silent laughter. In the end 
emotion overcame him, he lightly 
sobbed and two large tears ran down 
his face. 

His wife had bent down over the 
glass bell, and regarded the pretty crea- 
ture attentively. “Why, Gottlieb,” she 
said, “what is the matter, is that any- 
thing remarkable?” 

“O woman, woman!” cried the pastor, 
“you reflect little credit on my train- 
ing. Don’t you know that? It is the 
great wine moth, Sphinx Celerio, that 
never flies so far north save in very 
warm summers. Caught around here 
only a single time, as far as I know, by 
the son of the portrait painter, Voigt 
in Wismar. Astoundingly rare!” 

Then he turned to Hildegarde. “I can 
only say that if your honored father 
had found the treasure he sought so 
diligently, he could not have been more 
rejoiced than I am now. This, too, is 
a treasure. But now, I think, we had 
better stop. What we should get after 
this would be nothing. It would be 
tempting Providence.” 

Then he rubbed his hands, looked 
around beaming with happiness and 
said in a tone of singular distinctness, 
dwelling on the word as though it were 
a lump of sugar dissolving in his 
mouth: “‘Celerio! Celerio!”’ 

It was getting on to eleven o’clock 
and Hildegarde said good-bye. “My 
aunt always sits up till I get back,” she 
said. “I am sure she is asleep now 
over her knitting.” 

“Mr. Wigand will perhaps be kind 
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enough to escort you home,” said the 
pastor’s wife, and added in explana- 
tion: “old Bevernest generally comes 
after the young lady, but he has got 
his rheumatism again, so that he can- 
not stir.” 

“With the greatest pleasure,” re- 
plied Wigand. It came from the heart. 

The two old people accompanied the 
young couple as far as the gate of the 
outer garden. Here they took leave. 
“Celerio!” softly muttered the pastor, 
once more quite radiant, as he shook 
Wigand’s hand. 

Under the darkness of the oaks on 
the village street the two young people 
walked in silence side by side. But 
when the gleaming highway opened 
out before them, and the brightness of 
the June night enabled them to see one 
another’s faces, Wigand plucked up 
courage to talk about what had occu- 
pied his thoughts the entire day. With 
some heart-beating and in a voice not 
entirely natural he began: “Do you 
know the story of the noon fairy?” 

“No,” replied Hildegarde, “I have 
never heard of it.” Her voice too 
sounded a little strained. 

“I was often told the story when I 
was a child,” continued Wigand, “a 
short time since it came back to me. 
Hard by the place where I was born 
there was a hill all overgrown with old 
trees and bushes and here and there 
patches of grass where flowers zrew, 
while on its summit there were some 
few ruins of an old castle. There 
lived the noon fairy, a young lady from 
the castle who was under a spell, or 
something of the kind. No one had 
ever seen her, but it was known that 
she wore a white gossamer robe and 
was unspeakably beautiful. And the 
noon sheep was pastured on the same 
hill.” 

“The noon sheep?” repeated Hilde- 
garde, who accompanied the question 
with a faint and gentle smile. 


“Yes, the noon sheep,” continued 
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Wigand seriously. “It showed itself 
there on hot, sunny days, or rather it 
did not show itself, for the noon sheep 
was invisible. But it was known to be 
snow white and as unspeakably beauti- 
ful as only magic sheep who belong to 
a fairy can be.” 

“So the invisible noon sheep belonged 
to the noon fairy, whom no one had 
ever seen,” said Hildegarde, much 
amused, and laughed again. 

“It is true that it was invisible,” 
Wigand went on, with imperturbable 
gravity, “but it cast a shadow. When 
the sun beat down at noon it might 
be seen slowly traversing the meadow, 
and when everything was still you 
could hear it browsing on the grass.” 

“Now it begins to make my flesh 
creep!” put in Hildegarde. 

“On St. John’s Day strange things 
went on at noon in the place where this 
sheep pastured.” 

Hildegarde began to walk more rapid- 
ly. 

“So soon as a young man sat himself 
down there at this hour, he would be 
overcome by an irresistible weariness 
and would go fast asleep. At exactly 
one o’clock he would awake again with 
a feeling as though his face were gent- 
ly stroked by something, and when he 
gazed about him he would find that he 


was sprinkled all over with various 
flowers.” 
Both were silent a_ while. Hilde- 


garde walked rapidly by his side, 
breathing hard; he heard the steady 
rustle of her dress. Then she said: “O, 
it is wrong of you to take advantage of 
a little indiscretion. Yes, it was I. You 
knew that already. I had been pick- 
ing flowers in the alder thicket, and 
as I came by the observatory I wanted 
—yes I wanted to take a look at the 
meadow, because the people were at 
work with their instruments there. And 
now while I was standing there, look- 
ing into the meadow, and resting my 
hand on the flowers I had picked and 
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which I had laid on the top of the wall, 
all of a sudden it seemed to me as 
though something unusual were going 
on at the foot of the wall, for I heard 
somebody—now, how shall I say—” 

“Snoring,” put in Wigand. 

“O no, O no!” she cried eagerly, but 
somebody was breathing there. And as 
I now looked down I saw right into 
your face. This gave me such a start 
that I started back and let go my 
flowers. I think too I must have ut- 
tered a little cry. The flowers must 
have fallen right on your face. This 
ended by scaring me still more and I 
ran off as fast as I could, right along 
the meadow path, because that would 
bring me round the corner quicker. By 
the time I had reached the thickets I 
was less excited and I looked round. 
But now I became more frightened 
than ever, for there you stood looking 
at the observatory and considering. I 
really had not thought that you—that 
you—” 

“Would make so free,” said Wigand, 
completing the sentence for her. 

“Venturesome was what I wanted to 
say, that you would be so venturesome. 
t had but a single thought, that you 
must not see me, and the same instant 
I popped into the thicket. For I was 
very familiar with it, when I played 
with dolls I always had a house there; 
in the centre there is a space like a 
little room; as a child I have often 
played there by the hour. But now you 
came up behind me, along the same 
path. As you stood there and looked 
so hard at the thicket, my heart beat 
so loudly that I thought you must hear 
it. But you went on, and when you 
were out of sight I ran back towards 
home, another way. But I know that 
you must have seen me near the sun- 
dial. And I am confessing all this to 
you that you may not think, that—you 
know what I want to say.” 

Wigand was moved and delighted at 
this charming frankness; he was 
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tempted to take her in his arms and tell 
her so, but timidity prevented him. 

“Yes, I know,” he said, “I knew it 
from the beginning. But now it is my 
turn to ask your forgiveness for being, 
as you so kindly express it, so venture- 
some. I beg you not to be offended with 
me on that account.” 

The two young people had now 
reached the park wall and rested near 
the little latticed gate, which stood by 
the side of the great partridge doors 
and gave access to the chateau. They 
both seemed the least bit annoyed that 
their walk had been so short. 

“IT am not angry with you,” 
Hildegarde, “but after all you did give 
me a scare.” And now she extended 
her hand to Wigand and was about to 
take leave, but he half unconsciously 
retained the delicate, slender fingers in 
his own and spoke fast. “But the story 
of the noon fairy is not yet finished, as 
you may have thought. Among the 
flowers with which the young man 
found himself covered was one which 
could dispel the enchantment. It was 
in no wise different from the others; 
and only the elect one could find it out. 
Let him pear it in his hat or in his 
buttonhole, then strange things would 
come to pass. For then there would 
stand before him the enchanted prin- 
cess in all her indescribable beauty, and 
behind her the noon sheep, changed 
now into an old, white-haired, trusty 
servant, who had shared the fate of his 
mistress. For now they were freed, 
the castle rose from its ruins in fresh 
glory, and the young people enjoyed un- 
stinted happiness. That is the story of 
the noon fairy.” 

Hildegarde had stood with eyes down- 
east, as though listening to a_ spell. 
She now sought to withdraw her hand 
from Wigand and said: “It is late, they 
are waiting for me.” 

But Wigand kept on: “The young 
man who had last found favor in the 
eyes of the noon fairy, carefully pre- 


said 
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served all the flowers. Among them 
he found one that can decide his fate, 
can make him one of the happiest or 
unhappiest of men. He asks if it is 
the right one?” 

So saying he held up a forget-me-not, 
which he had worn in his buttonhole 
the whole evening. 

Hildegarde cast a furtive glance at 
the flower, and her cheeks which had 
been deadly pale, now took on a rosy 
tint. She was confused, she wished to 
escape, and yet half unconsciously 
yielded to the soft pressure of hand 
which sought to retain her own. Then 
she suddenly looked Wigand full in the 
face and nodded. Later on neither of 
them knew how it had come to pass 
that they kissed one another, and what 
they had told and had not told each 
other. And then came the strange, 
fearful noise that frightened and sepa- 
rated them. It was probably some large 
bird, startled from his rest, blundering 
his way through the leafy boughs. 
Hildegarde vanished from Wigand’s 
arms; he heard the latching of the gate, 
the quick, light tread hurrying over the 
gravel, and the rustling of the dress 
growing inaudible in the distance. He 
was alone with his happiness. 

As in a dream he betook himself back. 
He stood long on the bridge over the 
Richnow in the bright, warm June 
night. Gently rippled the water at his 
feet, and from time to time there 
leaped a fish. All around the horizon 
lay low banks of cloud, which every 
now and then reflected the flash of dis- 
tant lightning. Two lights still burned 
in this happy valley, one in the garden 
of the rectory, where the pastor was 
probably busied mounting his rich 
booty, the other shone through an open- 
ing in the trees from a window of the 
chateau. Yes, indeed, they had both 
found a treasure, the pastor and he, this 
blessed night. The light in the rectory 
garden disappeared first, he saw its 
gleam passing up the terraces and then 
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it was gone. A while later the light in ‘“Hildegarde!” he said aloud, and in this 
the chateau suddenly vanished too. word there lay more happiness than in 
Wigand turned homeward. The sweet the pastor’s enthusiastic: “Celerio!” 
name was involuntarily on his lips. 

(To be continued.) 





HALLOWS’ E’EN. 


Awake, arise, you dead men all—dead women, waken you! 

The hunter’s moon is in the sky—her cruse of frosty dew 

Earth empties; throw your covers off of grave-grass rank and 
green, 

This is the dead men’s holiday, ’tis Hallows’ E’en. 


The mother with her buried child falls into tender play. 

The baby at her shrouded breast sucks soft and sleeps away; 
The lover dead twelve years ago seeks out his buried dear 
That put her broken heart to sleep but yesteryear. 


“Behold, my love, my hair is black, your bonny hair is white; 

How come my darling’s eyes so dim?” “With weeping many 
a night, 

With sewing many a weary day through years that knew not 
you; 

But I have done with rosemary and bitter rue. 


“My garland of dry rosemary hangs where I used to pray; 
My garden with its tansy flowers runs wild for many a day; 
The box-plants that I tended well the passing children pull, 
The green leaves strew the way they go, slow-foot, to school. 


“And J have done with lessons now, have said my task all 
through, 

And I may rest at last, sweetheart, as once I played, with 
you.” 

He kisses her, he blesses her, he strokes her faded hair— 

She never was so dear to him when she was fair. 


Brother and sister parted long by bitter words and blind, 
Forget the years of severed ways with old love in their mind. 
The beggar that of hunger died, the girl that died of shame, 
Are playing with dead children here some childish game. 


Husband and wife forget the wrong that kept their souls 
apart, 

Hand lies in hand as tenderly as heart beats upon heart. 

This is the day for buried love to see as it is seen; 

This is the dead men’s holiday—All Hallows’ E’en. 


Longman’s Magazine. Nora Hopper. 
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Italian Anarchism. 


ITALIAN ANARCHISM. 


While King Ferdinand II was tre- 
viewing his troops at Naples on the 8th 
of December, 1856, one of the soldiers, 
a Neapolitan, named Agesilao Milano, 
darted from the ranks and inflicted a 
wound on his Sovereign with a bayonet 
thrust. A few days after the attempt 
its author was sentenced to death, and 
executed. Not many years elapsed be- 
fore Naples paid great honors to the 
regicide’s memory; a monument to 
Agesilao Milano was actually erected, 
and King Victor Emmanuel was 
present at its inauguration. An Italian 
General, Mariano d’Ayala, pompously 
described the would-be murderer as “a 
hero unsurpassed in ancient or modern 
times, superior to Mutius Sczevola and 
to others of equal fame; a heroic man 
who, inflexible judge of a corrupt age, 
alone was capable of conceiving so 
heroic a design’—namely, that of as- 
sassinating King Ferdinand II. 

Italy has been as generous with her 
admiration and applause to Felice Or- 
sini as she was to Agesilao Milano, and, 
indeed, to all the long list of regicides 
who, up to 1860, labored under the de- 
lusion that they could bring about the 
unity and independence of their coun- 
try by strewing it with the corpses of 
murdered princes. When we remember 
that more than one-third of the 150 
regicides committed during this century 
in Europe and America were the work 
of Italians, we feel no surprise at the 
fact that Italy has never really exe- 
crated these assassins, and that often 
the strangely misshapen popular senti- 
ment has gone so far as to place them 
on the pedestal of a Brutus. These 
struggles for political unity, stimulated 
by the detritus of classical lore which 
stagnates in the breast of the Italians, 
have brought them to tolerate, if not 


openly to glorify, political crime. 


Cesare Lombroso, Enrico Ferri, R. 
Laschi, and other leading representa- 
tives of the Italian school of criminal 
jurisprudence, have raised this popular 
sympathy for political crime to the 
rank and dignity of a scientific theory; 
for, in their opinion, such crimes repre- 
sent a “social function,” and are not 
infrequently symptoms of progress and 
harbingers of public utility. A nation 
in whose eyes the murderer of a sover- 
eign is more than justified by the fact 
that a tyrant’s mode of government de- 
served Gladstone’s description, “a nega- 
tion of God,” is the natural source from 
which spring the assassins of Sadi 
Carnot, of Canovas del Castilio, of the 
Empress of Austria, of King Humbert, 
whose Governments are constantly ac- 
cused by opposition papers of being in- 
finitely worse than the old régimes of 
the beginning of the century. 

It is also not surprising that this in- 
dulgence, almost amounting to a veri- 
table cult, of political crime should be 
observed in a country which holds the 
unenviable primacy of delinquency in 
all its most barbarous and sanguinary 
forms. Crime usually manifests itself 
in two principal and typical forms—the 
savage, primitive and brutal, and the 
refined, modern and civilized. The first 
chooses violence as its mode of expres- 
sing itself, the second has recourse to 
cunning; in one we find the criminal 
making use of his muscles, in the other 
him relying mainly on his 
brains. While the red flowers of mur- 
der, robbery and incendiarism flourish 
luxuriantly on one side, close by we see 
the thick vegetation of banking crimes, 
of commercial fraud, of swindles, etc. 
Italy unfertunately holds the very first 
place in the criminal world for the first 
type, which might be termed atavistic, 
as her specific crimes are murder, rob- 


we see 
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bery and violence in all its forms, 
Suffice it to say, that for every hun- 
dred murders committed in England 
and Wales, no less than two thousand 
similar crimes take place in Italy, or 
twenty times as many. 

That biological, physical and social 
causes all contribute to give Italy this 
sad primacy is proved by the fact that 
the population, far from being horrified 
at sight or mention of these crimes, is 
almost wholly insensible to them, as 
may be argued from the facility with 
which for the most absurd and insig- 
nificant trifles revolvers and knives are 
freely used. In Rome, with a popula- 
tiop. considerably under half a million, 
no fewer than 3,500 stabbing or shoot- 
ing affrays take place every year. 
While Southern Italy is cursed with 
the terrible associations known as the 
Mafia and Camorra respectively, North- 
ern Italy is terrorized by two equally 
powerful and equally diffused 
the Teppa and the Barabba. 

There is a close connection between 
Anarchism and criminal sects, such as 
the above, in Italy, and indeed criminal 
Anarchism may be have de- 
rived its sectarian character from them 
and from brigandage. Thirty years ago 
Paolo Lega, Luccheni, Angiolillo, and 
Bresci would probably have been ban- 
dits. The anarchist of to-day, like the 
brigand of some years ago, is the de- 
scendant of the autocoroi of Italy. Both 
are guided by the spirit which animates 
a very popular proverb of Southern 
Italy: “I would rather be a bull for two 
years than an ox for a hundred.” In 
this popular saying we see a brief con- 
densation of that philosophy of life 
which results in brigandage or anarchy, 
as the case may be, or as the social 
fashion runs. Until quite recently brig- 
andage, traditional and almost historic 
in Italy, presented certain features that 
could be cloak of 
romance, almost amounting to heroism, 


sects— 


said to 


invested with a 


and gave rise to certain types that as- 
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sumed in the popular mind an epic and 
legendary character, so that not seldom 
these robber chieftains were sincerely 
mourned by the lower classes, when 
captured or killed. 

By an easy transition, anarchy took 
birth as the spiritual heir of this move- 
ment, and under the burning sun of the 
South there were hatched, as by magic, 
such creatures as Caserio, Angiolillo, 
Acciarito, Luccheni, Bresci and others, 
In anarchism, as it exists in Italy, we 
are face to face with a strange social 
phenomenon, which enables us to study 
the effects of nineteenth-century civil- 
ization upon a secular Italian institu- 
tion—for as such brigandage must be 
regarded. The result is a transmuta- 


‘tion into anarchism. No one better than 


these Italian brigands has reduced to 
their utmost limits of absurdity certain 
modern individualistic doctrines, per- 
versions of the teaching of Frederick 
Nietzsche. Contemporary Italian an- 
archism is equally unconscious. Almost 
instinctively, by an imperious and ex- 
cessive expansion of their own individ- 
uality, the followers of anarchism have 
become the ignorant apostles of a mis- 
conceived version of the German philos- 
opher’s theories. 

Caserio, Angiolillo, Luccheni and 
Bresci left their native cities without 
any special motive, like the bandits of 
old, and began roaming aimlessly about 
the world. The murders of Carnot, 
Canovas del Castillo, the Empress of 
Austria, and King Humbert were 
planned by these criminals in the course 
of their wanderings through Europe 
and America, and it was during these 
peregrinations, which remind one of the 
long tramps of those whose savage in- 
stincts they have that the 
spirit of revolt against every kind of 
authority and that intolerance of all po- 
litical distinguished 
them grew more strong and pronounced 
within them. The Italian 
while profoundly hating the civilization 


inherited, 


régimes which 


anarchist, 
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and social order which jar with his sav- 
age instincts, does not share in that 
general hatred of the bourgeoisie which 
is a characteristic feature of modern so- 
ciety. It was Henry who made the fol- 
lowing declaration before the Court of 
Assizes:— 


For an instant, he said, the accusation 
brought against Ravachol flashed 
across my mind: What about the inno- 
cent victims? But I soon solved the 
problem. The house in which the offi- 
ces of the Carmeaux Company were 
situated was exclusively inhabited by 
bourgeois, therefore there would be no 
innocent victims. 


But the Italian anarchist, coming as a 
rule from the lowest strata of society, 
and still retaining the characteristic 
stupidity of his class, does not under- 
stand the hatred of his French com- 
panions in faith against the bourgeoisie; 
he utterly fails to understand the 
theories of Bakounine and Netsciaieff, 
although those Russian apostles of an- 
archism atempted to sow the seeds of 
their doctrines broadcast in Italy. The 
Italian anarchist still foolishly clings 
to the idea of the political value of a 
sovereign or of the head of whatever 
form of government, and believes that 
by suppressing those individuals, the 
figure-heads of a monarchical or repub- 
lican State, or the chief of a reaction- 
ary Government, he will, ipso facto, de- 
stroy or seriously impair the normal 
functions of those institutions. 

One thing, however, is ever present 
to the Italian anarchist, and that is the 
profound malcontent and dissatisfac- 
tion of all classes in modern Italy with 
a Government which has undertaken a 
most disastrous experiment in State So- 
cialism, as understood by two leading 
German professors of political economy, 
Schmiller and Adolf Wagner. By 
adopting a system of taxation which 
might have been suggested by the Holy 
Inquisition, the Government succeeds 
in extorting two milliards of lire yearly 
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from a country which, according to 
Senator Bodio, Director of Statistics, 
hardly produces five milliards a year. 
There is not an Italian who does not 
attribute the terrible and profound 
financial calamities of his country to 
the mistaken action of the Government, 
and the chorus of condemnation against 
this Government, which appears to be 
doing its best to impoverish 35 millions 
of inhabitants, and to restrict in every 
possible way their personal liberty, is 
every day becoming more pronounced, 
and almost threatening in its intensity. 
Gabriele D’Annunzio, the most popular 
of Italian novelists, derives inspiration 
from the anarchist theories of Max 
Stirner, and Giosué Carducci, the un- 
crowned Poet Laureate of Italy, ex- 
presses in prose the general revolution- 
ary spirit by an exclamation destined 
soon to become famous:—“It is too 
much. I will not pay any more taxes!” 

It is difficult now to meet a young 
Italian of a certain degree of culture 
who does not style himself a “literary 
anarchist,” or at least a “Marxian So- 
cialist.” But Caserio, Acciarito, Lega, - 
Bresci cannot even understand the sub- . 
tle reasonings of a philosophical sys- 
tem, or follow the mazes of a compli- 
cated economical theory; their unedu- 
cated brains do not even grasp the dif- 
ference which exists between a modern 
political régime and the autocratic mon- 
archies which flourished in Italy fifty 
years ago. Dazzled by the honor paid 
to regicides who, in the hope of liber- 
ating their country from tyranny, at- 
tempted to kill the King of Naples or 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, these an- 
archists, who have all the characteris- 
tics calculated to predispose them to 
passionate crime, still believe that they 
too accomplish a humanitarian mission 
in murdering a Prime Minister, a King, 
or the President of a Republic, who rep- 
resents to their morbid imagination all 
the responsibilities and the crimes of a 
political régime which has become 
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odious to the mass of the population. 
In their defence before the magistrates, 
both Caserio and Acciarito bitterly com- 
plained that society did not yet under- 
stand or appreciate their work of re- 
demption; and Angiolillo declared him- 
self so thoroughly convinced of the 
righteousness of his mission that, being 
unable to liberate Italy from the 
tyranny of Francesco Crispi, he had 
considered it his duty to save Spain 
from the nefarious sway of Canovas 
del Castillo. It is to this singular delu- 
sion that we must attribute the remark- 
able degree of cynicism and even of 
self-satisfaction observable in anar- 
chists after the accomplishment of their 
crimes. Caserio, in his cross-examina- 
tion before the Court of Assizes of the 
Seine, gave some characteristic an- 
swers: 

Magistrate: You told the Judge that 
the President whom you had struck 
looked at you. Did not the last look 
of your victim make any impression on 
you? 
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Caserio: None whatever. 

Magistrate: On the day after the 
crime Mme. Carnot received a portrait 
of Henry, with the words: “He has 
been well avenged.” Do you approve 
of this? 

Caserio: Certainly. 

The pride of the anarchist idea was 
so great that in spite of the terror with 
which his approaching death undoubt- 
edly inspired him, he refused to sign an 
appeal to the Court of Cassation, and 
scorned to ask for a commutation of the 
death sentence passed upon him. The 
same cynicism, the same pride in the 
crimes which they have committed, are 
ostentatiously displayed by Lucchenl, 
Angiolillo, Bresci; for all these anar- 
chists, who are undoubtedly of an epi- 
leptoid temperament, have shown them- 
selves to be under the influence of a 
veritable hypnotic delusion, almost 
amounting to auto-suggestion, with re- 
gard to their mission as apostles of po- 
litical murder. 

G. M. Fiamingo. 





THE OLD GOLF 


The new and revised Rules of Golf 
drawn up by the Special Committee of 
the Royal and Ancient Club have now 
been in force for about a year. They 
marked an epoch in the history of the 
game. With their incoming, and all 
they signify in their changed phraseol- 
ogy and new definitions, went finally 
and forever the old, leisurely, and 
courteous pastime by the side of the 
sea; and in its place entered in official 
state one more “sport” of the silver- 
pot and monthly-medal variety, to be 
played wherever there is space enough, 
and sufficient players to form a club. 

There is no blinking, nor any need to 


AND THE NEW. 


blink, the fact that in order to meet 
the demands of the modern develop- 
ment of golf, the rules of the game 
were sadly in need of fuller and more 
accurate expression. Also, it is clear 
their interpretation in the ante-pot days 
was somewhat loose and easy-going. 
But behind this admission there lies a 
world of significance. To put the mat- 
ter shortly, we have lost a pastime and 
gained a “sport.” The olden golfer’s 
sole fame lay in the club-record and the 
memories of his fellows. The present- 
day player aims at seeing his name in 
the daily newspapers and weekly organs 


out of count. Silver vessels of greater 
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or less magnificence, won with a handi- 
cap of twenty-four strokes, adorn the 
sideboards of many a home. They wit- 
ness no excellence at the game, but 
only a “win.” Colney Hatch and Han- 
well have their “champions;” no. hydro- 
pathic establishment is complete with- 
out a “links” and a record-holder. If it 
must be so, so let it be. This state of 
affairs will probably endure for many 
days yet, and Sheffield be kept busy 
making golf-pots and medals. It is 
highly probable, however, that the ab- 
surdity of much of it will force itself 
on the more important clubs. As they 
grow in age and dignity they will be- 
come more chary of their medals. They 
will grapple with the handicap farce, 
and realize that the receiver of eighteen 
strokes has no business with any trophy 
of theirs dangling at his watch-chain. 
In the course of experience they will 
be forced back naturally on the old 
form of golf as a pastime of quite pri- 


vate strife, and reserve their decora- 
tions for players whose skill makes 
them worthy to wear them. Before 


that ‘time is reached, however, there are 
indications that golf as a “sport” may 
have to pass through the gate-money 
stage. the development 
that cricket and football have attained 
as public “sports” based on gate-mon- 
ey, it will be surprising if the possibil- 
ities of professional golf escape the cu- 
pidity of club-managers. 

Without wishing to contend that the 
game of golf is not the better for hav- 
ing a code of clearly expressed rules, 
we think it may not be uninteresting 
to consider the conditions under which 
the old game (as we must call it) was 
The newest of new rules 
The game 


Considering 


conducted. 
embodies no fresh principle. 
played to-day under the new code is in 
all essentials intended to be the same 
game as was played in days long dead. 
How, then, did our forefathers man- 
age to get on with those old rules, now 
deemed so imperfect and insufficient? 
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In examining old club-codes one is 
struck by the surprisingly small num- 
ber of their rules. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing their paucity and looseness of ex- 
pression, they served for the guidance 
and control of many generations of 
golfers. Now, the Scots have never been 
accused of playing their games, or car- 
rying on any contest whatever, with 
less keenness than other peoples. As 
they are commonly, and perhaps cor- 
rectly, thought to be as disputatious as 
most, We are presented with a fine field 
of inquiry as to how they survived their 
disputes. A Scot in a bunker we take 
to be the least the 
world and its chances can produce, yet 
the justiciary records of Scotland are 


amiable person 


singularly free from cases of killing or 
maiming on the links. If any people 
could frame metaphysically perfect 
rules, one would think it would be the 
Yet ever since the game spread 
over the South the Englishman has 
found occasion in the Rules of Golf for 
some of his choicest humor—mostly, it 
must be confessed, of the kind the Scot 
never laughs at. When he found his 
ball in a pigsty on some course carved 
out of agricultural land with the fix- 
tures left standing, he was quite natu- 
rally led to reflect on the rule concern- 
He thereupon clamored 

He pictured himself 


Scots. 


ing hazards. 

for more light. 
standing in a pigsty, a mashie in one 
hand and the Rules of Golf in the oth- 
er, his finger on P in the index, and 
no indication whatever forthcoming as 
to whether he might sole his club. Was 
a pigsty a hazard? Rest would he neyv- 
er until the Royal and Ancient Club had 
decided the point. What did the old- 
time golfer do in a pigsty? He had 
even fewer rules to guide him than the 
lately superseded code contained, and 
if he had fewer pigsties on his links, 
no doubt every now and again he found 
a badly played shot in some analogous 
place. Needless to say, he could argue 
a point of procedure with any Southron 
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that ever threw jibes at the rules: Scot- 
tish ecclesiastical history forbids any 
doubt on that matter. How, then, did 
those old, hard-headed, metaphysical- 
minded, quick-tempered generations 
solve their golf difficulties? 

In order to answer this interesting 
question, we are forced back to deduc- 
tions from such records as have come 
down to the present day, helped out by 
the memories of old players, not neces- 
sarily of note or renown, who followed 
the game, say, forty or fifty years ago. 
The records of golf are scanty indeed, 
but they combine with tradition and 
living memory to show that it was for 
the most part the pastime of gentlemen, 
largely country gentlemen, or gentle- 
men with country houses. It was by 
their patronage that the flour- 
ished, greens were kept up, and the 
eclub- and ball-makers supported. It 
was they who formed the clubs, main- 
tained or made the rules and practices, 
and handed on the traditions. 

The matches these men played were 
unquestionably of the very keenest; 
the stakes were commonly some con- 
tribution to the claret it 
might be, or the Malaga. Also, they 
only played the match-game by holes. 
What their score for the round might 
be they neither knew nor cared. 
Shrewd wit, caustic humor, and keen 
banter were part of the play. Even to- 
day, the talk of a four-some of middle- 
aged Scotsmen has an acid flavor about 
it that you find in no other nationality. 
The nature of the game seems pecu- 
liarly favorable to the display of Scots 
wit. Which produced the other—the 
game the wit, or the wit the game—is 
a difficult question. Some say the game 
came from Holland; if that be true, we 
incline to think it left that land in dis- 
gust, and came to a country where a 
congenial humor awaited it. That this 
special humor had full play among 
these olden golfers is beyond doubt. In- 
deed it was so much part of the game 


game 


supper—the 
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that the caddies had full license to in- 
dulge in it. “Man, major,” said an old 
caddie to the gentleman who had been 
using strong language rather freely, “if 
you wad keep your tongue aff the ba’ 
an’ your een on’t, you wad play bet- 
ter.” And what a fine revenge was 
that of the wastrel-caddie who had been 
sent for the first time to the “lock-up” 
for drunkenness by a gentleman only 
recently promoted to the local magis- 


tracy. When he came out the bailie en- 
gaged him to carry bis clubs. At a 


critical point of the match the bailie 
had a putt of a foot to save the hole. 
He and when all had ex- 
pressed their feelings in the customary 
way, the caddie said in a loud voice, 
“Ay, there’s mony a man been sent to 
jail for far less than that!” Was it 
not another of these porters of the links 
who, after his employer had played nine 
holes of missed shots and putts, sur- 
another caddie 


missed it; 


rendered the clubs to 
with the remark, “Ye'll no mind, laird, 
I made but a puir breakfast this morn- 
in’, an’ I’m no in a condeetion to stand 
ony mair o’t.” 

We do not mean to assert that badi- 
nage took the place of rules in those 
days; the olden golfer had something 
far more potent than written rule to 
guide him. He was the inheritor of a 
great mass of golf-tradition, considered 
himself the guardian of it, and was 
careful not to infringe it, nor to permit 
its infringement by others. He was 
imbued with the spirit of the game; the 
letter of it came from the lips of the 
elders, who on occasion laid down the 
law with citation of old precedent and 
authority. In fact, golf-law was very 
much like the British Constitution. And 
this consideration increases our respect 
for those bygone golfers who succeeded 
in carrying on in a courteous manner 


an exasperating game with a _ bare 
minimum of written rules. Yet after 


all the world has progressed by tradi- 
tions and inherited precept for a very 
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much longer time than it has done by 
written codes or books. And this con- 
sideration leads us to the New Golf. 
The influence of tradition in the game 
played to-day over the whole world is 
very small. No tradition could keep 
pace with the headlong rush which in a 
few years converted the pastime of a 
few parishes into a sport for the uni- 
verse. A book of rules, a piece of land, 
and some clubs, sufficed for a beginning 
anywhere. If in the neighborhood there 
lived a man who had played golf be- 
fore, he became the local Solomon. 'This 
extension of the game took place in a 
day of competitions in all sports, for 
stake-money, gate-money, silver-pots, or 
medals. Every game had its champion, 
its county champion, its club champion, 
its local champion. The old hole-game 
of golf did not lend itself to this form 
of “sport.” But a means of bringing 
golf into line with other “sports” was 
found in the stroke-game,—but rarely 
used in Scotland, and in many places 
there not used at all. The monthly 
competition by stroke came thus to the 
front, and the book-and-pencil stage 
was firmly established. On every course 
tthe aspiring golfer could be seen care- 
fully recording 9’s and 10’s in a little 
book, silver-bound, with a gold pencil. 
Handicaps by strokes followed, and as 
every stroke saved carried with it a 
possible “pot,” the rules were minutely 
and metaphysically scrutinized for the 
advantage of the player. Poor rules! 
they had never been used to such treat- 
ment in their old home, where ancient 
tradition and authority eked out their 
undoubted short-comings. Add to this, 
that the game had come to be played 
over courses of a nature never contem- 
plated as possible when the rules were 
framed, and it can be readily compre- 
hended what a bad time the old code 
had. It becomes clear also how the 
New Golfer was formed. At his best 
he was a man cut off from salutary in- 
fluences, struggling with a book of rules 
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and an impossible golf-course. At his 
worst he was a person who, if he could 
defy the spirit and practice of the game 
and yet conform to the printed letter 
of the rule, thought himself a mighty 
clever fellow, and not seldom proceeded 
to air his contention in the public 
prints with as great satisfaction as if 
he had won the championship. 

We proceed now to state what may 
seem a paradox; nevertheless a fairly 
varied experience of golf in England 
and Scotland emboldens us to assert 
that, in the matter of rules and detini- 
tions, the Englishman is more given to 
hair-splitting than the Scot. Whether 
he is better at it when both have started 
we decline to decide, but he is more 
ready to begin. To put the thing in 
another way, the Englishman is more 
of a formalist than the Scot. He is a 
greater stickler for technicalities, and 
although eager to excel in the play of 
the game, is always keenly alive to the 
possibilities of a victory by interpreta- 
tion of rules. For some few years past 
the golf periodicals have teemed with 
subtle points submitted by Southern 
players, and the Committee of the Royal 
and Ancient Club have been kept busy 
settling (in a golf sense) more meta- 
physical difficulties than occurred to the 
Scots in all the previous centuries of 
the game’s history. An almost invari- 
able feature of these discussions has 
been, that the objectors would not be 
satisfied with any liberal reference to 
the spirit of the game. They did not 
want any sentimental trash about 
sportsmanship. They called for a 
strictly scientific definition. For exam- 
ple, at what particular moment of time, 
or by virtue of what special action or 
posture, does a player “address the 
ball?’ Much depends upon the answer, 
because if the ball move after that spe- 
cial act or posture is effected, then the 
player loses a stroke. Now, we do not 
believe it lies within the wit of man 
to define “addressing the ball.” ‘The 
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only person who can decide the ques- 
tion is the man addressing it, if even 
he. And unfortunately, to judge by the 
Englishman’s golf dialectics, he consid- 
ers his opponent is entitled to profit by 
anything that cannot be proved against 
him (like an accused criminal) and he 
desires to be in a position to prove ail 
contentions. Was it not a Southron 
who, after his ball had been knocked 
away by his opponent’s on the putting- 
green and that opponent had played 
again, replaced it in its original posi- 
tion as a stymie. A most ingenious 
man, surely, to hit upon a technicality 
in his favor which had never occurred 
to the whole nation of Scots. 

But the chief glory of the New Golf is 
“Bogey;” an abstraction who always 
holes out in a fixed number of strokes, 
never less, never more. He is a shadow, 
yet a powerful reality; his name is a 
jest, yet he is an object of respect. 
There have been discussions as to who 
invented him. We decline to believe he 
was invented. He simply came when 
wanted—showed himself, and so far, 
was discovered. At the psychological 
moment he burst on England in all his 
obviousness. ‘His vogue became uni- 
versal, his victory complete. But in 
Scotland—no, they will not have Bogey 
in Scotland. As a matter of fact, the 
great increase of players and clubs in 
Scotland, which represents the reaction 
from English enthusiasm, is mostly 
composed of Bogey worshippers. They 
are pining to have him for a play-fel- 
low, dying for his monthly pots. They 
look with longing eyes on the Bogey 
sweepstakes and the holiday Bogey 
competition; but it is their misfortune 
to live in a land where he is a very 
false god indeed. Their first fealty, as 
ever, is to their nationality, and they 
solemnly declare, when put to it, “We 
do not recognize the Golf Bogey. He 
is a bastard English invention. We 
really have the same idea ourselves, 
and call it Par Score, but we never 
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play with it. Why should we play 
against abstractions, when there are so 
many fellow-mortals for whom defeat 
is a most salutary experience?” So 
declares your Scot in his club-house, 
wishing all the while that somebody 
would have the moral courage to bid 
national pride and Par Score be hanged, 
and boldly set out henceforth to play 
Bogey. Well, the time is coming; it 
will come with a rush. Bogey is a 
fixed institution of the new and largely 
English golf; with the Tweed behind 
him the Scot plays Bogey with enthu- 
siasm. Fifty Royal and Ancient Clubs 
could not abolish him now, nor much 
longer retard his adoption in the North. 
Bogey is unquestionably on his way to 
Scotland. He is not travelling express, 
it is true; but he is getting tnere all the 
same, and Par Score is warming a 
throne for him. The Bogey-medals are 
all ready in Sheffield; the Scottish golf- 
er sits in his club-house longing for one; 
the modern Scottish sideboard calls 
aloud for the silver cup,—whether won 
from scratch or with eighteen strokes 
of handicap is all the same to the side- 
board. 

There is something to be said for 
Bogey, although he is modern and Eng- 
lish, and neither he nor his putative 
ghostly parent, Par Score, was ever 
dreamed of on the links of the past. 
He provides the solitary player with an 
ever-ready opponent. Many a South- 
ern golfer manifests more delight in 
beating Bogey than in defeating a real 
live antagonist, and a man may often 
be seen to start out alone with en- 
thusiasm to play Bogey, and in the 
effort work himself and his caddie into 
a state of genuine excitement. With- 
out a Bogey opponent the man would 
simply be playing objectless, irrespon- 
sible shots. You may often have re- 
marked him stand—him and his caddie 
—on the putting-green, with the true 
furor of the putt on both, and heard 
his “Hush, I’ve’got this to beat Bogey!” 
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There is something strange about the 
phenomenon, something even uncanny. 
Bogey is nobody. In literal fact, he is 
a concoction of the Green Committee; 
but of what use would it be to urge 
that consideration on the man who 
comes in hot and elated from a victory 
over him—over Bogey, Bogey whom 
everybody knows and believes in, and 
struggles against, curses, gloats over, 
cherishes? Walking unscathed over hot 
stones is nothing compared to the mir- 
acle of an elderly gentleman, who 
would die at the command to dig ten 
minutes in his garden, going forth vol- 
untarily for a two hours’ exhausting 
struggle against the golf Bogey. It is 
impossible te excite any such sentiment 
about Par Score. “I ended one up on 
Par Score,” is an inconceivable form of 
expression; it is naught; it cannot exist. 
But now say, “I beat Bogey by a putt,” 
and the universal sentiment of Golfdom 


responds—even if it disbelieves you. 
Par Score is nothing; nobody knows 


him or heeds him; but Bogey is a very 
potent god indeed. “What's Bogey’s 
score for this hole?” the Englishman 
asked of his caddie, after a depressing 
experience of the long fifth at St. An- 
drews. “Bogey doesna play gowff 
here,” was the answer. “But what 
would he take?” persisted the English- 
man, whose natural way of sizing up a 
hole was by the Bogey standard. 
“Weel, sir, it would greatly depend up- 
on wha he was playin’. If he was play- 
in’ against anither bogle, it would be a 
d—d fine match to see!” But, all the 
same, Bogey is coming north. He is 
part of the New Golf, and there is a 
new-golf Scotland waiting for him. 
Some fine day soon you will see him 
step out of the train at the Waverley 
Station with an armful of monthly pots 
and medals, and he will be warmly wel- 
comed. 

Is the level of play higher now than 
of old? This is a fascinating question 
impossible of settlement. But the im- 
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agination declines to be balked by im- 
possibility. How, for instance, would 
Alan Robertson and young Tommy 
Morris fare against Vardon and Tay- 
lor? Well, we are of opinion that they 
would fare excellently well whether in 
singles or foursomes, and we will pro- 
ceed to give our reasons for that faith. 
Suppose St. Andrews to be the chosen 
course, and old Alan and young Tommy 
brought from the land of shades for a 
season to uphold their fame. Can you 
not see Alan’s astonished gaze, and 
hear his honest voice: “Losh, mercy! 
whaur’s the whuns? An’ seen thae put- 
tin’-greens, they’re just lawns.” And 
do you not remark the glitter of joy in 
young Tommy’s eye as he handles the 
modern deep-faced driver and finds that 
between it and the hard-moulded mod- 
ern gutta ball he can put 15 to 20 
yards on to his long shots? Because, of 
course, before the match could be fair 
you would have to allow these returned 
golfers a time to accustom themselves 
to changed conditions. That these con- 
ditions are all favorable to lower scor- 
ing there can be no doubt. The “fair 
green” at St. Andrews, instead of be- 
ing, as it once was, a comparatively 
narrow course bordered by whins and 
long grass, is now a wide cleared space 
practically devoid of hazard save the 
sand-bunkers. Moreover, the green is 
now trodden hard as asphalt, and the 
“run” of a low raking drive is in- 
creased considerably. Some old play- 
ers still alive, who can accurately re- 
call the former state of the course, will 
tell you that to-day it is from four to 
six strokes easier. Perhaps four more 
nearly represents the difference than 
six to players of the class of our 
imaginary foursome. To the player 
who practically never misses a_ ball, 
driving, whether from the tee or 
through the green, resolves itself into a 
question of keeping the line. In this 
particular, we are convinced, lies the 
secret of Vardon’s astonishing success 
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during the past three years. To men 
of his class a border of whins is no 
great matter if the playing-course is 
fairly wide; but it makes all the differ- 
ence to a player less certain of length 
and line combined. On the other hand, 
the prospect of a wide open course, 
without long grass or thickets of whin, 
would certainly prove an exhilarative 
to old Alan and young Tommy, and 
they would “let out” at the ball in a 
way they rarely did before. It is told 
how Alan Robertson, who was by trade 
a maker of “featheries,”’ used to burn 
the “gutties” that fell in his way, hop- 
ing thus to banish them from the links. 
Old Tom Morris has described Alan as 
the “cunningest bit body that ever han- 
dled a gowff-club;” and it is strange 
such a pawky man did not see that in 
burning the early gutta balls he was 
only increasing the demand. But you 
may be that if he had to stand 
up against Taylor and Vardon to-day, 
he would not require more than a short 
trial of present-day balls to persuade 
him of their superiority over the old 
skin-covered, feather-stuffed things he 
manufacture. The 
first balls were not so greatly 
superior. They were made from sheet 
gutta-percha, kneaded and doubled over 
in a very primitive way, so that they 
always showed where the end had been 
tucked in. No, no; in a golf-match to- 
day old Alan would unhesitatingly se- 
lect the best ball he could find, a well- 
seasoned gutta. Just think how he 
would putt with it on these “lawns,” 
and how he would exult to see it run 
wooden putter. For Alan 
would stick to his wooden putter, and 
so would young Tommy. And it would 
not take but a day or two for both of 
them to become convinced of the ad- 
vantages of the deep, half-round face of 
the modern driver. Some persons are 
fond of saying that the essential differ- 
ence between old and present-day driv- 
ing is that while the ancients picked it 


sure 


was so proud to 


gutta 


true off his 
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up with the swing, the moderns Ait the 
ball; but it is quite clear, from the rec- 
ollection of many who were close ob- 
servers of his play, that young Tommy 
was a hitter. He not only followed 
through from the tee, but often followed 
after his ball, his Scotch bonnet preced- 


ing him. When he and Davie Strath 
took to swiping against each other, 


there was no question but that all their 
muscle was put into the stroke. And 
we do not believe that the long drivers 
of to-day and recent whom 
Douglas Rolland, James Braid and Har- 
ry Vardon the 
we speak of straight length, not irre- 
sponsible swiping into space—we do not 


years, of 


are most prominent— 


believe that, given the same clubs and 
balls and close-cropped courses, they 
could outdrive old Alan or young 
Tommy by a yard. In the matter of 
putting, it seems probable that Tommy 
and Alan were the superiors of most 
professionals now alive. Neither Var- 
don nor Taylor shines particularly at 
that part of the game. Vardon’s genius 
for all other departments fails him on 
the putting-green. That Vardon has a 
genius for golf we think there can be 
no doubt. It is the 
class and quality as made the play of 
old Alan and young Tommy so remark- 
Taylor we hold to be a clever, 
level-headed, calculating golfer, with 
enormous power of self-command. He 
is talent personified; but he wants the 


genius of same 


able. 


dash and brilliance, and the imagina- 
tion, looking like mere luck, which is 
Vardon’'s chief characteristic. And so, 
coming back to our supposition of old 
Alan Robertson and young Tommy 
Morris returning from the shades for a 
summer's golfing with their powers at 
the prime, we think with equal condi- 
tions they would just beat Vardon and 
Taylor—beat them by just as much er 
Alan’s genius and inspiration were bet- 
ter than Taylor’s talent. As for the 
singles, we consider Alan would prob- 
ably beat Taylor, and Tommy and Var- 
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don would halve. Tommy was beaten 
occasionally, and Vardon has been 
beaten; but of both it may be said that 
their best game never has been beaten. 
We are of those who regret that Var- 
don did not win his third successive 
championship at St. Andrews last June. 
The eight strokes that separated him 
from Taylor represented the turn of the 
luck, and defective putting, where, as 
we have already remarked, Vardon’s 
genius deserts him, and he becomes an 
ordinary golfer. We have no desire to 
detract from Taylor’s many merits as a 
player. He deserves his championship, 
even if the luck served him; and four 
rounds of St. Andrews all in the 70’s 
form an unparalleled achievement. All 
we say is, that his game is slightly duil. 
It lacks passion and imagination. It 
wants the happy confidence of Var- 
don’s; it wants the fearless dash of 
Braid’s; it is mathematical, cold, pre- 
cise. It is no better than Jack White’s, 
if Jack had the match stamina or the 
score-talent. In a word, it is the New 
Golf in perfection. In Vardon and 
Braid you see golf—the gowff—in ez- 
celsis. Reverse our assumed foursome; 
set Vardon and Braid back into the ’Six- 
ties or ’Seventies; give them the balls 
and clubs then in vogue—and they 
would both run young Tommy close, 
probably hold him, perhaps beat him at 
times, by virtue of the genius for the 
game that shows in every shot they 
play. 


Plackwood's Magazine. 


Pity Scourges Deep. 


A subtle thing is the spirit of golf; 
perhaps not altogether at its best un- 
der the refined modern conditions of 


perfect balls, perfect clubs, perfect 
greens, and—perfect sobriety. Lord, 


how the world changes! Where is the 
wastrel of the links who for half-a- 
crown would give you some hints, a 
third, and a beating? Where are the 
clothes bleaching on links for 
which a rule was provided? Where are 
the days when bones were coupled with 
stones as break-clubs? Why bones? It 
is a pleasing mystery we do not wish 
explained. These times and conditions 
are gone, and we need not envy them, 
but rather strive to keep what was 
admirable in them. Pleasant it is to 
play golf over the lord of the manor’s 
home park, to hole out on trim greens 
of velvet, to drive through close- 
cropped loamy turf; to carry the pigsty 
from the tee, and loft the watercress- 
bed to the green; to struggle for 
Bogey’s sweepstake, and win the 
monthly medal—two monthly medals— 
a necklet of monthly medals, all with a 
handicap of ten strokes, and the New 
and Revised Code of Rules. But ob, 
for the wish-wash of the sea, and the 
laird and the doctor and the major, and 
the old caddy—the humorous, keen, 
wicked wastrel—and tne clubmaker’s 
shop with its smell of pitch and shav- 
ings, and the old play-club with its 
third shaft and sixth new head, and— 
the Old Golf. 


the 


PITY SCOURGES DEEP. 


This heart hath walls that anger never shook; 
But love shall break and take it with a look. 


Frederick Langbridge. 
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FISHES AND THEIR MEALS. 


There has been much speculation on 
the feeding of fishes, and there have 
even been attempts to dismiss the prob- 
lems touching the food of this class 
with the airy admission that the big 
ones eat the small. This, however, will 
not do in our present stage of knowl- 
edge, imperfect as it still is, of the life 
beneath the waters. Just as we know 
that some mighty whales feed, with the 
aid of their baleen strainers, on the 
heterogeneous flotsam of low organisms 
collectively known as “plankton,” so 
the greatest of the basking sharks is, in 
like manner, said to satisfy its hunger 
with similar invertebrate food. It may, 
on the whole, be surmised that, while 
small fishes are intermittently devoured 
under favorable conditions, the regular 
food of even the so-called predatory 
fishes probably consists of minute en- 
tomostraca. In the case of the herrings, 
with the allied pilchards, so important 
on our southwest coasts, this is almost 
certainly the staple food; and it is 
nearly as certain that mackerel also 
consume vast quantities of these tiny 
creatures that move in passive migra- 
tion up and down the ocean highways. 

If we consider for a moment the daily 
movements of migrating mackerel, trav- 
ersing in dense shoals and at great 
speed many miles of tidal water, we 
shall see the impossibility, save under 
exceptionally auspicious circumstances, 
of the travellers waiting to pick up odd 
launce or “brit,” which, as all fisher- 
men know, they will, at the right sea- 
son, take as bait. They would as soon 
dream of staying their impetuous 
course to rout among the fields of weed, 
the great submarine pastures, rich in all 
manner of food, that lie beneath them. 
When a shoal of mackerel collides with 
a shoal of sand eels, there is, it is true, 


a halt in the march. The larger fish 
dash, like cavalry, backwards and for- 
wards among the close ranks of the af- 
frighted launce, cutting lanes in the 
silvery mass, then proceeding gorged on 
their way. This tragedy of the sur- 
face waters I have witnessed times and 
again, both on our own coasts and in 
the clearer Australian bays. At the 
same time it is my firm impression that 
the ordinary procedure of the mackerel 
at meal times is to swim open-mouthed, 
swallowing millions of the tiny crea- 
tures that form its food. Matthias 
Dunn, of Mevagissey, a student of fish 
who has had unique opportunities of ob- 
serving them in the sea, is of opinion 
that the eye of the fish actually pos- 
sesses a magnifying power so high as 
to enable the feeding mackerel to dls- 
cern and capture the separate organ- 
isms. From this view I have always 
ventured, in my observations of the fish 
feeding and their regular progress when 
so engaged, to differ from him. Per- 
haps he is right; but, at any rate, we 
differ only as regards the manner of 
feeding, not in respect of the kind of 
food. 

Our knowledge of the food of fishes 
is in a remarkably backward state com- 
pared with the data regarding other 
classes of animal life, and for this gen- 
eral ignorance two reasons may, per- 
haps, be assigned—the difficulty of 
keeping living fishes under observation 
in the natural state, and the rapidity 
with which the majority of these ani- 
mals digest their food. Comparatively 
few fishes fulfil the natural ends of 
their existence in the aquarium. And 
the artificial diet administered in al- 
most every aquarium is based on a very 
slender knowledge of the requirements 
of the inmates, and is probably ac- 
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cepted by them only as a makeshift and 
because hunger is as good a sauce in 
the world of fishes as in that of men. 
The rule is to regard fish as the natural 
food of fishes, as without a doubt, and 
within certain unconsidered limits, it 
certainly is. In the same way many 
folks regard milk as the natural food 
of cats, toasted cheese as that of mice, 
biscuits as specially designed for dogs. 
The most studied system of feeding at 
any aquarium within my own acquaint- 
ance may be seen at the “Villa Na- 
zionale” at Naples, an establishment ad- 
mirably situated, since sardines and 
anchovies may be netted by the million 
close to its walls. There are larger 
fishes for the conger, crabs for the octo- 
pus, and for the barnacles there is just 
the simple sea water charged with its 
wealth of food, invisible to us, but suf- 
ficing for the needs of the anchored 
cirripede, deprived of the keen eyesight 
of its youth, yet able by the unceasing 
activity of its curly feet to waft suffi- 
cient nourishment within reach of its 
The data furnished by the 
unsatisfactory 


stomach. 
aquarium are, however, 
beyond a certain point, and the secrets 
of the waters not often reward even the 
practised eye. Many of the creatures 
of other classes of animal society can, 
with some knowledge and more pa- 
tience, be watched in their natural 
haunts. Birds are, above all, public in 
their feeding, and even the smaller 
mammals and reptiles can generally be 
watched between the lights by those 
who know how. The freemasonry of 
the woods is exclusive, but it has many 
devoted adherents. Yet with fish the 
opportunities at first hand are few. The 
angler may come on a rise of mayfly, 
but his thoughts will be busy with 
problems other than the natural history 
of the trout. Strolling on the lower 
stages of some weed-wreathed pier, he 
may, with luck, watch some great dory 
stalk the sand eels, stealing sidelong on 
its unsuspecting victims with no more 
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profile than a stalk of weed. Some- 
times, as I have watched developments, 
the dory’s elaborate manceuvring would 
be upset at the last moment by the dash 
of a small pollack that would snatch 
the game from the jaws of the slower 
strategist. Or, again, a shoal of pil- 
chards may break among the patches 
of larval crabs that discolor the waters 
of Cornish bays; or the mackerel may 
be seen making havoc among the leap- 
ing launce. These, however, are the 
fisherman’s rare chances of better ac- 
quaintance with his friend, the enemy, 
who, as a rule, remains a mystery until 
safe and sound in the basket, when, un- 
fortunately, the interest of life is near 
its end. It is not to be denied that 
some knowledge of the habits of the 
fish goes to the making of the success- 
ful fisherman; but much of his study to 
this end is perfunctory, and success, as 
regards the choice of bait, is, as in the 
case of the aquarium, based on the 
catholic demands of hunger. Paste or 
greaves can scarcely bear close resem- 
blance to any natural food in the larder 
of the waters; and the make-believes of 
tin and feathers that often fill a creel 
must appeal less to the appetite than 
to that insidious instinct that prompts 
fishes, as it also does sundry beings of 
higher pattern, to seize anything that 
looks like trying to escape them. 

And if living fishes are difficult to 
watch, the afore-mentioned rapidity of 
their digestion renders the revelations 
of most autopsies meagre and disap- 
pointing. A trout-fisherman of my ac- 
quaintance recently showed me, it is 
true, under a low-power microscope, 
distinct remains of wings and other in- 
sect débris in the sediment of a drop of 
water squeezed from the intestine of a 
trout. On the other hand, I have ex- 
amined scores of pollack and hundreds 
of mackerel immediately after catching 
them myself, and in surprisingly few 
cases was there any evidence of use to 
the naked eye, the remains belonging, 











without exception, to pilchard or sand 
eels, often whole and but little altered 
by their death. A more methodical ex- 
amination on the above principle would, 
no doubt, have revealed the remains of 
entomostraca, but the unaided eye could 
appreciate only the sand eels, and thus, 
on such imperfect evidence, it has be- 
come the fashion to indicate small 
fishes as the entire food of the pollack 
and other fish of roving habits. The di- 
gestion of fishes must be perfect. No 
need have they, like many quadrupeds 
and birds, to swallow hard substances 
as an aid to that function. A pollack 
will swallow half a dozen whole pil- 
chards in the course of five minutes—1 
have seen it—and then, none the worse 
for its greed, take a baited hook. 

Any attempt to draw a hard and fast 
line as regards the food of a fish would, 
I am convinced, end in failure. With 
some few animals of higher classes, as 
the leaf-eating giraffe or insect-eating 
bats, it is possible to restrict the natural 
diet to a single kind of food. The ma- 
jority of animals, however, exhibit far 
more anxiety as to the quantity of their 
food, troubling very little about its na- 
ture, and it is probable that in fishes, 
gifted with ravenous appetites and very 
little sense of taste, this indifference 
manifests itself in yet greater degree. 
The blue shark will, according to its 
size and capacity, devour anything, 
from a man’s leg to a sprat. Roach are 
commonly angled for with a bait of 
paste or gentles; yet I have watched 
roach in an aquarium swallow minnows 
with a zeal not excelled in the perch, 
for the benefit of which the little fish 
had been introduced into the tank. 
Gray mullet, which are partial to soft 
food, will take ragworms, green weed, 
or paste with equal zest, and are even 
caught with the artificial fly. As an 
instance of how very little is known, 
even by anglers, of fishes, I may just 


mention a discussion as to the presence 
of functional teeth in the mouth of the 
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mullet, which, restricted in the first in- 
stance to another fisherman and myself, 
recently spread in the columns of a 
sporting paper, so as to include other 
opinions on either side. My own im- 
pression was that the ordinary gray 
mullet of our coasts possessed no such 
functional teeth, but there is a lively 
difference of opinion on a simple fact 
that can be tested by any one with a 
fingerand an obliging fishmonger. There 
is, in fact, much to be learnt, with care- 
fui discrimination, of an animal's food 
from the nature and number of its 
teeth, the length and structure of its 
tongue, and other specific characters of 
the kind. Anatomists can even tell 
from the length and arrangement of the 
intestines whether a quadruped feeds 
habitually on flesh or grass; while the 
size and strength of the gizzard of birds 
are, with certain reservations, a sure 
indication of their taste for hard or soft 
diet. The short muzzle of the fox and 
the long bill of the stork were in an- 
cient fable the index of widely differ- 
ent requirements at meal time, and the 
student of fishes should be able to find 
corresponding justification for similar 
differences in the tubular mouth of the 
dory, the protruding jaw of the hake, 
the bird-like beak of the garpike. 

The most interesting case of differ- 
ence in fishes’ teeth, however, is one of 


sexual meaning, for the teeth of the 
male thornback ray are sharp and 
pointed, while in the female the teeth 


are blunt and flat. In both we find the 
supplementary rowsready to replace the 
worn or disused row in front, a charac- 
ter common to most sharks and rays; 
draw the usual 
distinction of food the two 
sexes, fish food for the sharp teeth and 
the blunt, far not 
determined. many 


but whether we may 


between 


is so 


In 


shell-fish for 
satisfactorily 
fishes the teeth lie not only on the edges 
of the jaws, but also on the tongue and 
palate. Their tongue, by the way, is 
probably extremely unimportant as an 
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aid to taste, a sense that the class must 
enjoy either not at all or at least in a 
degree quite distinct from that which 
We understand by the term. The tongue 
is, at any rate, scarcely functional. 
Frogs and toads, as we know, find the 
tongue an indispensable weapon in the 
capture of their insect food. Even such 
mammals as the leaf-eating giraffe, 
such birds as the insect-eating wood- 
peckers and honey-eating lories, depend 
almost wholly on the tongue for procur- 
ing their meals. But fishes are incapa- 
ble of moving the tongue, or at any 
rate of protruding it, so that it is al- 
lowable to regard it as a negligible or- 
gan. 

As regards the indirect or subsidiary 
aids to feeding, a word may perhaps be 
said, particularly in respect of those 
kinds which feed chiefly by night, on 
the distinction between hunting the 
prey by sight and hunting it by scent. 

It is assumed that the vast majority 
of fishes hunt by sight, the sense of 
vision being more developed than that 
of scent. At the same time this rule 
must have its exceptions, else how are 
we to account in satisfactory fashion 
for the fact, well known to fishermen, 
that many fishes, as the conger, for ex- 
ample, refuse even to touch a tainted 
bait? There is, let us take note, no 
question of first seizing the bait and 
then rejecting it as offensive to the 
taste. On the contrary, the fish does not 
move it, letting it lie for hours unless 
the less fastidious crabs or whelks re- 
move it piecemeal. There would, in- 
deed, be an interest of Darwinian flavor 
if we could establish a direct relation 
between fastidious fishes and those that 
feed by night. The uniform identity of 
both groups would at once mark off 
those which find their food by scent. Un- 
fortunately the experiences of fisher- 
men scarcely warrant the endeavor; for, 
to go no further than our own coasts, 
the red mullet, also, like the conger, 
very active in the dark, will not refuse 
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stale and tainted food. Nor, I believe, 
do the larger eels of rivers, which rare- 
ly take the hook until daylight is gone. 
It might, of course, be conveniently as- 
sumed that these seek their food by 
scent, without, however, objecting to 
strong flavor, but such an argument is 
searcely satisfactory. It is commonly 
pointed out, by those who generalize 
somewhat carelessly from the individ- 
ual case, that the eyes of fishes inhabit- 
ing depths to which only a limited 
share of the sun’s light finds its way 
are of great size, so as to make the 
most of the available light, intercepting 
the maximum measure of rays. As a 
case in point it is usual to cite the 
large eyes of the conger. It may, how- 
ever, with all hesitation in disturbing 
an innocent and attractive theory, be 
pointed out that the eyes of the sole, 
a fish lying in mud banks at still great- 
er depths, though not by any means be- 
yond the reach of daylight, are exceed- 
ingly small. The sole remains em- 
bedded in the mud, only its tiny eyes 
protruding, and the detective faculty of 
these is probably aided by the tentacles, 
or sensitive feelers, on the animal’s 
head. 

Probably the most attractive, certain- 
ly the most keenly debated, problem 
concerning the meals of fishes touches 
the feeding of the salmon during its 
periodic visits to fresh water; and, 
without any pretence on my part to 
special knowledge of the matter, it may 
perhaps be of interest to review in 
brief the more recent arguments of sal- 
mon-fishers and naturalists on this 
most contentious subject. That salmon 
are hatched out in the upper reaches of 
rivers, and that, after a period of 
growth in the element of their birth, 
they go down to the sea, returning 
periodically (exactly how regularly is 
not finally established)) to the head wa- 
ters of their native river to propagate 
their species, are facts now familiar to 
all. In view of the strange dual life of 
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these fish, a veritable Jekyll-and-Hyde 
romance of the fish world, the question 
has arisen as to the extent to which the 
salmon feeds in its visits to fresh water. 
On the one hand we have anglers argu- 
ing that, since they can with all man- 
ner of baits, natural as well as artificial 
—prawn and worm, fly and spoon— 
catch salmon in rivers, the fish must 
prima facie be feeding. Others favor 
the same view, reasoning from the im- 
mense work the fish has to accomplish 
in surmounting all manner of obstacles 
to reach the spawning grounds, and the 
consequent demand for regular nour- 
ishment to brace it for its arduous 
journey. On the other side is the man 
of science, who assures us that the fish 
brings in its own person from the sea all 
the requisite elements of nourishment, 
and that a comparative investigation of 
the salmon’s digestive organs during its 
stay in fresh water points unmistakably 
to a period of almost total abstinence. 
And so careful an observer as Sir Her- 
bert Maxwell points out that the mere 
fact of a salmon seizing between its 
teeth baits cast in the line of its vision 
may indeed argue curiosity, but does 
not necessarily prove feeding in the 
only sense legitimately attaching to the 
word. A fish has no hands. A strange 
object is jerked before its nose, and it 
promptly takes it in its teeth and is 
hooked. That fish was not, however, 
necessarily seeking nourishment, and 
the thin condition and pale flesh of the 
salmon as it regains the sea are re- 
garded as further evidence of its fast- 
ing. Yet another view is offered by Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy, like Sir Herbert Max- 
well a practical salmon-fisherman, for 
he regards the lack of evidence of its 
food as in great measure due to the 
salmon’s well-known habit of vomiting 
when hooked any undigested meal. In 
this disagreement of doctors—the inter- 
esting blue book of Dr. Noel Paton and 
his colleagues on the one side and a 
number of practical and observant an- 
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glers on the other—it is perhaps allow- 
able to follow a middle course and to 
regard the salmon as a very irregular 
and uncertain feeder until at any rate 
the business of spawning is accom- 
plished, all the distinguished traveller’s 
faculties being centred on the supreme 
end and object of its difficult and dan- 
gerous journey. In any case, the ques- 
tion is a most interesting one, particu- 
larly in its practical relation to the con- 
dition of salmon for the table during 
the different months of its stay inland. 

A curious converse of the case of the 
salmon, not so widely known as it de- 
serves, is found in the common eel, 
which, as is now known to science 
since Grassi and Calandruccio pub- 
lished their researches, goes down to the 
sea to breed, and in all probability nev- 
er returns thence, only the elvers, or 
newly hatched young, being known 
from actual observation to ascend riv- 
ers. In fresh water, fishermen tell us, 
the eel readily feeds on worms, carrion 
or small mammals, fishes or birds, and 
it has been suggested that, whatever its 
appetite in its riverine life, the eel may, 
on the salmon principle, be a partial or 
total abstainer during its residence in 
the sea. Here, however, there is even 
more ground for a verdict of “Not prov- 
en.” If we allow that the eel never- 
more quits the sea, we must, in ac- 
cepting this theory, condemn it to fast 
for the rest of its natural life. The 
only encouragement to such strange 
reasoning is the view, held by many, 
that the eel dies immediately after 
spawning. Such a notion is, however, 
save perhaps in the matter of certain 
ephemeral insects, against all precedent 
or analogy. I have often—though this 
is offered as worth no more than the 
parallel evidence of salmon-fishermen— 
caught these “river” eels in salt water, 
hooking them from the east groyne of 
the old town of Hastings. 

There are but few vegetarians among 
fishes, the tench and gray mullet being 
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perhaps the only British species with 
such tastes. The carp is sometimes 
designated a vegetarian, and one noted 
writer goes so far as to aver that, be- 
ing then unable to procure its weeds, 
this fish fasts during the winter months. 
It is, however, highly probable that the 
carp, while te all appearance devouring 
water plants, is in reality engaged in 
eating the small molluscs that adhere 
to the lower surface of their crumpled 
fronds; and small frogs are known to 
be very killing carp baits on warm sum- 
mer evenings. As a rule, the coarse fish 
have very varied tastes, the barbel and 
its allies being remarkable for the di- 
versity of their fare, judged at any rate 
by the somewhat dubious evidence of 
successful baits. Our own barbel is 
angled for with lobworms, minnows, or 
cockroaches, while in Morocco I have 
caught the same fish on grasshopper or 
a piece of quail; and Mr. Bryden men- 
tions a barbel of South Africa that will 
take a rat, a mouse, or a scorpion shorn 
of its sting. 

A word may, in concluding these re- 
marks, be said on the distinction be- 
tween those fishes which, like the bass 
and mackerel, with many of the sharks, 
habitually feed close to the surface of 
the sea, and the conger, flatfish, and 
rays, which seek their food close to the 
bottom. Stormy weather and a low 
temperature will, it is true, drive the 
confirmed surface feeders to greater 
depths, and I have, on the other hand, 
known of flatfish and other ground- 
dwellers playing at the surface on ex- 
ceptionally hot calm evenings. As a 
general rule, however, the groups are 
well defined. 

The Cornhill Magazine. 
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Such, then, are a few of the many 
interesting aspects of a single, albeit 
important, episode of fish life. The 
practical bearing of such knowledge 
may be applied, for example, to the mod- 
ern craze for transplanting, mainly for 
purposes of sport, species from their 
natural range. Many American Sal- 
monide, as well as fishes belonging to 
other families, have been introduced in- 
to rivers of the Old World. There are, 
however, a few kinds tabooed by rea- 
son of their carnivorous tastes and un- 
neighborly manners, Such are the tur- 
bot, or eel pout, of the Trent, and the 
continental sander, otherwise’ the 
greedy pickerel of North America mas- 
querading under another name. These 
are forbidden in the trout stream of 
every owner whose love of experiment 
is tempered by caution. 

To what was said above on the feed- 
ing of aquarium fish I desire, in taking 
leave of the subject, to add a well-de- 
served compliment to the authorities of 
the Brighton Aquarium on their honest 
endeavor to interest and amuse the pub- 
lic, in a degree rarely attempted in any 
aquarium, with'a personally conducted 
tour of the tanks at the hour of feeding 
the fish. Showers of chopped whiting 
one day, shrimps and sandhoppers the 
next, are rained on the greedy fish, 
which behave in a manner highly in- 
teresting to the spectator, though the 
general public will probably derive 
most pleasure in watching the meals of 
four inmates that are not fish at all, 
though eaters of fish—and these are the 
sea lion, the gannet, the octopus and the 
anemones. 

F. G. Afialo. 
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THE EMPLOYMENTS OF WOMEN. 


Sometimes one is almost tempted to 
imagine that the “employment of wom- 
en” is a matter concerning only the last 
two or three decades. Yet women have 
done their full half of the world’s work 
since the world began. Old adages tell 
us that “a woman’s work is never 
done.” If a modern poet has sung that 
“men must work and women must 
weep,” was he not singing of “three 
fishers,’”’ men of a class in whose toil 
their womenkind have always borne a 
specially full share? 

Therefore, gratulations over the “in- 
creased” employment of women do not 
really signify that women do more 
work than before, but only that they 
are doing different work, and doing it 
in a different way. These new phases 
may, indeed, be less due to the pre- 
sumed “progress” of the sex than to 
the force of certain social changes 
which may be in themselves either evo- 
lutionary of devolutionary. 

Consideration of this matter may be 
allowed to start from two simple prem- 
ises: first, that woman has as much 
right to live as man; and second, that 
neither sex has any right to dictate how 
the other is to earn bread. 

Yet, let us remember that there is al- 
ways a chill in the regard cast on men 
who deliberately choose labors which 
women can do equally well. Few seem 
to suspect that a corresponding shade 
of contempt might with equal justice 
attach to women who ardently resolve 
to do what men can do equally well. To 
deny this is at once to put the sexes 
on a different footing. 

Practical observation leads one to be- 
lieve that each man or woman, individ- 
ually, should be left absolutely free to 
earn bread by that which comes as the 
“next thing,” or for which any special 
idiosyncrasy or circumstance fits him 


or her; and this without any considera- 
tion of sex. Yet the same practical ob- 
servation leads to the conviction that 
the direction of men and women in 
masses should be towards those forms 
of labor which most tend to the healthy 
development of the bodily and mental 
functions and attributes natural and at- 
tractive in either. 

Has not the wife of a disabled skip- 
per risen to the occasion and brought 
her husband’s vessel safely into port? 
Has not an elderly man been known to 
go out contentedly charing when no old 
woman was to be found to do the duty? 
Both experiments were successful, in- 
dividually; yet we think few would 
wish them to be made a for 
wholesale reversal of accustomed tradi- 
tions. Possibly the same may be said 
concerning other divergences from old 
methods which at first may not strike 
one as in such glaring contrast. 

The greatest change that has taken 
place in women’s work is to be found 
in the number now employed as clerks 
of every conceivable kind. There is 
nothing so innately glorious in a clerk’s 
career as to indicate this as a forward 
step for women. Many women always 
did clerical work in the shops and ware- 
houses of fathers, brothers, or other 
relatives or friends. Social and eco- 
nomic changes leading either to the ex- 
tinction or to the enormous enlargement 
of such establishments have entirely al- 
tered conditions under which house- 
holds did their business among them- 
selves. What a few women formerly 
undertook as part of natural duty, thou- 
sands now do as wage-earners. Indeed, 
a perilous glamour having been thrown 
around the “independence” and “oppor- 
tunities” supposed to attach to this new 
state of things, the clerk-market is now 
deluged with women, and men are be- 
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ing undersold and driven out. This 
may not end badly for the men; but it is 
hard to understand how there can be 
promotion for girls in a change from 
any other duties to mere quill-driving 
for a wage. 

The biggest markets for such labor, 
whether in the different branches of the 
Civil Service or in houses of business, 
are found in capital cities, where, how- 
ever, the money earned thereby will 
seldom do more than barely pay for the 
cost of living. Indeed, one wishes one 
could discover what proportion of such 
women’s work is not, in one way or an- 
other, “assisted labor.” One novel 
makeshift has already appeared in the 
form of various “combined homes,” and 
similar expedients, in which congeries 
of people of one sex and of about one 
age, under little restraint and drawn to- 
gether by no natural affinity, undergo 
anew many of the evils of monastic in- 
stitutions without some of their great- 
est advantages! 

The authorities who give information 
as to openings for this kind of work, its 
payment and prospects, generally indi- 
cate large cities as its proper field, and 
seem apt to state as its minimum wage 
what is practically its maximum, and, 
as its maximum, what is the wholly ex- 
ceptional. In one instance it has been 
expressly stated that the salaries in 
Scotland are less “because the standard 
of living is lower in that country”—an- 
other instance of the misuse of a 
phrase which thus deludes the foully- 
housed but highly-rented consumers of 
city milk, tinned foods and alcoholic 
liquors into imagining that they are an 
order of beings superior to those who 
live under better social conditions, or to 
dwellers in lands which lie nearer to 
the sun! 

The rush of educated or partially edu- 
cated women towards clerical work of 
all sorts is explained because its re- 
quirements, or most of them, are be- 
lieved to come within the scope of an 
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ordinary school education, while such 
technical aptitudes as may be necessary 
may often be got by “giving time” till 
experience is gained. Yet in no kind 
of work can the culture which comes 
of wide reading and the inteiligence 
born of trained observation and mem- 
ory be more advantageous. The “ordi- 
nary copyist,’”’ whether she toiled yes- 
terday with her pen or toils with a 
typewriter to-day, is in a sense a mis- 
nomer. Authors who need such help 
do not give out manuscript in fair 
round hand and well-arranged pages. Il- 
legibility, contractions, and confusion 
of all sorts, nouns frequently of foreign 
origin, and strange scientific phrases— 
all have, in turn, to be divined. Skill in 
paragraphing and punctuation always 
has full value. Women who are not 
equa! to these things must never expect 
the best class of clerical or secretarial 
work. 

The professions of medicine, of art, 
music and literature all now stand wide 
open to women. Yet, if these are to be 
pursued with any success, they demand 
not only special gifts, but also costly 
training and prolonged apprenticeship. 
They offer no inducements to women 
who desire or need to earn money 
speedily. Yet music and art often 
tempt young women into a busy idle- 
ness of “attending classes” or “practis- 
ings” which serve to veil their trivial- 
ity or indolence from hopeful relatives 
doomed to disappointment when the 
time comes for practical results. As 
for the so-called “lady journalism,” any 
journalism which bears the sex-line 
across it—the record of fashions, soci- 
ety functions, ete.— hardly ranks as an 
intellectual pursuit. 

Medicine as a woman’s profession 
still provokes certain questions, though 
everybody feels that these must be left 
to work themselves out freely, and that 
any arbitrary closing of the medical 
ranks against female aspirants is in fu- 
ture intolerable and impossible. Yet 
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this new departure probably stands far 
more securely on this basis of the com- 
mon freedom of a common humanity 
than on any of the special pretexts 
which were once urged in its favor. The 
idea that feminine delicacy was to be 
protected by the advent of the female 
practitioner had too much regard to 
false delicacy. It may be also asked, 
Can a robust medical experience be de- 
veloped from the treatment of only half 
of human kind; and ought not the op- 
posite sexes in every relation of life to 
have a bracing and inspiring influence 
on each other? If this be denied, and 
men doctors are adjudged to be so un- 
desirable for female patients, why 
should female nurses be eligible for 
men patients, and such high ground be 
taken in their case that we hear that in 
military hospitals “gentle birth in the 
nurses is a sine qua non?’—an invidious 
distinction which is not, to our knowl- 
edge openly drawn around any mascu- 
line occupation. 

Even “medical women for India” 
have critics whose remarks deserve 
consideration. One woman-writer well 
known as an exponent of Indian life 
boldly asserts that nothing should be 
done tending to encourage Indian wom- 
en to remain in close seclusion. She re- 
minds us that the humbler Oriental 
women, notably those of the agricultu- 
ral class, are practically as free as Eu- 
ropeans, and _ that influence 
should be used to attract the opening 
of zenana doors. An Indian lady of 
English education pertinently inquires 
how far British women are to be 
trusted in giving instructions in compli- 
eated or abstract matters of either body 
or soul after having hurried through a 
“course” of study of the vernacular. 

Sick-nursing is now a very popular 
calling. Superintendents of hospitals 
are inundated by applications. Roman- 
tic sentiment has gathered about this 
pursuit till, to the shallow and unreflec- 
tive, it seems that it must be surely a 
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much more admirable “mission” to tend 
wounds and misery than to prevent 
them by wise ways of public thought 
or of household management. There 
seems to many young women a dash of 
adventure and attractive mystery about 
life in hospital wards. “You are much 
mistaken,” said a great London surgeon 
to one whom he thought in danger of 
accepting this prevalent sentiment, “if 
you imagine that the majority of nurses 
enter their profession from very high 
motives.” Desire for change and ex- 
citement undoubtedly directs the choice 
of many, who go forward much in the 
spirit of the young woman satirized 
as writing to her bosom friend that, 
“now father is blind and mother is 
paralyzed, it is so dull at home that I 
think I shall go away and become a 
nurse.” Of course, such girls seldom 
remain long in what is an exacting and 
wearing life; and nobody has more 
cause to resent these temporary waves 
of superficiality than have those women 
who are really born nurses, and whose 
value is obscured by the inrush of such 
as are but temporarily tolerated by a 
confiding public. 

The care of the searcely 
reach its highest ideal save where per- 
sonal attachment supplements knowl- 
edge and skill. Therefore, it belongs to 
the life of every woman. There are 
few households, indeed, where any girl 
can grow up without some opportu- 
nities for this experience. Such oppor- 
tunities may well be supplemented by 
lectures, courses of reading and well- 
planned demonstrations. If every 
woman could (as she should), under or- 
dinary circumstances, undertake the 
care of the sick in her own home, this 
would but accentuate the value and 
raise the status of the “born nurses,” 
who, never happy save in the special 
exercise of their gift, would then quite 
suffice for hospital cases and the grand 
occasions of major operations. The 
sight of the cap and veil of the hired 
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trained nurse when imported into a 
household with women members scarce- 
ly raises one’s idea of the family 
morale! 

Surely, therefore, we may well look 
askance at efforts to introduce lady 
nurses for children in well-to-do homes, 
since such nurses are, according to the 
“Woman’s Year-Book,” to “take entire 
charge of the nursery, and to be pre- 
pared to do for the little ones all that a 
good mother would do, if she were not 
called upon to perform a host of other 
duties.” What “duties” are duty, as 
coming between a mother and her chil- 
dren—those whom she has herself 
brought into the world? Would women 
fain emulate the cuckoo when it lays 
an egg and leaves it for another bird 
to hatch and rear? There is but one 
duty that can ever justify a mother in 
permanently delegating the care of her 
offspring, and that is when she must 
so leave them that she may earn bread 
for them to eat! Thoughtful people dep- 
recate rash multiplication of créches, 
as tending to encourage women to be- 
come wage-earners rather than home- 
keepers. But even that is surely less 
demoralizing than a new employment 
expressly designed to leave affluent 
mothers free for “a host of other 
duties”—that is, for morning calls, even- 
ing parties, theatre-going, bazaar-hold- 
ing, sitting in committee, organizing 
“philanthropies,” even indulging in the 
“devotion” of multiplied services or 
mectings; playing at work, while their 
real work—work which they have 
sought and obtained from Nature—is 
left to be done by paid proxy! 

One odd condition which seems im- 
posed on these “mothers’ substitutes” 
(for they are nothing else) deserves the 
reflection of any who would encourage 
girls into such a way of life. For the 
pain which is involved in it can scarce- 
ly be appreciated or even suspected by 
the girls themselves till it is too late. 
The condition is that they are to fulfil 
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this function only till the children are 
eight years old! They are not expected 
to develop into the “old family nurse,” 
such as the good dames who earned 
such unstinted affection from the great 
Russian poet Pushkin and from our 
own Robert Louis Stevenson. Such 
were not the mother’s substitute so 
much as her instructor, ally and stand- 
by. But in the new order these sacri- 
ficed vestals are not to reap where they 
have sown. With maternal affections 
developed and fostered by their duties, 
they are forever to “pass on.” Nurses 
who have had such experience have 
told us what it means. “I can bear it 
no longer,” said one still in early middle 
life. Let girls take heed. 

To return to clearer and 
paths, one wonders why there are not 
many more women photographers. The 
lower and more laborious branches of 
the calling—the coloring, retouching 
and mounting—are overstocked and ill- 
paid; but very few women aspire to 
studios of their own. Yet the training 
lies mainly in practice and patience, 
the “plant” is not exorbitantly costly, 
and in many cases the environment 
could be easily arranged and need not 
lead far from home. Some of the very 
best portrait photographers are women; 
and this is especially so in the United 
States. From all one hears of the su- 
perior tact and charm of women in 
dealing with the sensitive and with lit- 
tle children, one would imagine that 
this might be a bright and straight road 
in competence. . 

Other trades are constantly suggested 
to women, and occasionally followed by 
them; for instance, the hairdresser’s 
craft and that of the florist. The for- 
mer, we should think, would commend 
itself to few, and, like the latter and 
more pleasing avocation, is too much 
ministrant to the merely luxurious 
classes of the community to be very re- 
liable or satisfactory as a means of live- 
lihood. In deciding on the choice of a 
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handicraft, it should always be asked, 
Is it so vital to the needs of the com- 
monwealth that it will not be subject 
to too rapid changes, and will not 
wholly fail, even in very bad times? 

It is strange that women librarians 
have never become a popular institu- 
tion in Great Britain. There are poor- 
ly-paid female assistants in many pub- 
lic libraries; but, according to the 
“Woman’s Year-Book,” since 1894 no 
woman has come prominently forward 
in the library world. This career seems 
worthy of consideration, since public li- 
braries are undoubtedly on the increase 
among us. In the United States there 
are more women than men as head- 
librarians; their minimum salary is 
about the maximum that was ever 
earned in Great Britain, and some en- 
joy very large stipends. There they 
have to go through a two years’ course 
of training; but if any thoroughly well- 
read girl accepts a humble.post in‘ any 
library here, she will doubtless receive 
an equally good training in the most 
practical way, and so be ready to rise 
to the occasion when it comes. But no- 
body must hope to succeed in this call- 
ing without that genuine love of books 
which makes one desire to see them as 
well known and as widely useful as 
possible. Infinite possibilities of help- 
ful social influence seem to open frém 
such positions; and any woman who se- 
cures such a post and does justice to it 
will surely clear the way for many oth- 
er women to follow her. Great respon- 
sibilities, however, lie on the appointing 
boards, who are sometimes too apt to 
be swayed by personal pity or consider- 
ations of local nepotism. 

Women have always done a fair share 
of the teaching work of the world. It 
may be the fashion now to sneer at the 
incompetence of the old-time governess- 
es, and no words can be too severe con- 
cerning some of them; but there were 
splendid exceptions. It is singular, too, 
that while many of them felt their duty 
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fully discharged when they had im- 
parted to their pupils certain social 
graces and manual dexterities, yet the 
generation that grew up under their 
wing seems to have had a finer literary 
taste than is being developed to-day. 
Still, our public and Board school 
scheme has undoubtedly given a vast 
impetus to women’s teaching possibil- 
ities. It cannot be expected that new 
methods—any more than new lands— 
will straightway have all the mellow- 
ness and interest which attach even to 
the ruins of the old. Longer time will 
doubtless ameliorate many of the cru- © 


dities which some now deplore. One 
hint might well be whispered to all 
teachers, existing or intending: that 


they should study how to import their 
best household manner into school life 
rather than allow themselves to carry 
schooi mannerism into society. 

Recent years have seen many new 
openings for teachers of cooking, laun- 
dry-work, sewing and so forth. These 
lead to a pleasant, wholesome living un- 
der very fair conditions, and they are 
emphatically a good work, since so 
many girls seem to have mothers un- 
able or unwilling to train them at home 
—that “‘school of domestic economy” for 
which the best-equipped class can be 
but a poor substitute. Yet it may be 
questioned whether any mere course of 
training is quite sufficient to qualify 
such teachers. Ought there not to be 
sound assurance that they have such 
grip of their subject that ihey could 
themselves live by its practical exer- 
cise; and can any such assurance be 
satisfying save that they have really 
done this? Apart from the “knack” 
such experience would add to their own 
prowess, would it not help the learners 
to respect their work as can hardly be 
the case if they suspect that their teach- 
er herself would think it derogatory to 
take a place in kitchen or laundry? 

From time immemorial women have 
helped in the smaller commerce, in 
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farm and dairy work, and have made 
clothes and tended the household. It 
may be that, after all, women will 
prove that their new economic inde- 
pendence is safest when rooted in the 
old fields, however much those old 
fields may require to be ploughed up by 
progress and aspiration. 

“It is the pride of woman true,” says 
George Macdonald, “to cover from the 
cold.” But dressmaking and millinery 
will scarcely be glorified, as some seem 
to fancy, because a few impecunious 
titled women in transparent masque- 
rade choose to take to them. These use- 
ful arts will advance in dignity precise- 
ly as the mass of women learn that 
clothing is for use and beauty, not for 
extravagance and display; and begin to 
look on fashion as good John Evelyn 
did when he wrote, ‘The universe itself 
were not beautiful to me without vari- 
ety. Let men change their habits as 
often as they please, so the change be 
for the better.” 

It seems worse than cruel to put any 
thoughtful woman to arduous labor on 
materials and styles which will be de- 
stroyed in a few hours; have we not 
seen skirts embroidered with sham 
pearls crashing up when the wearer sat 
down? Can a tender-hearted worker re- 
joice in manipulating “wings” and 
“ospreys” at the behest of hard-hearted 
employers? Can upright and truthful 
Women be expected to make garments 
whose very cut is inconsistent with all 
the needs of healthy and useful living? 
One might almost as well expect them 
to sell poison to those who ask it! Girls 
who think of these things must pause 
and ponder before they choose avoca- 
tions which may make their lives a 
daily blasphemy against their own 
ideals. Yet it is always possible that 
a thoroughly expert workwoman, pre- 
pared to fortify her principles by con- 
tentment with a small income, might 
not only have a good influence within 
her working sphere, but might also reap 
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a more immediate harvest. There are 
already many women who gre sick of 
being urged by their modistes to adopt 
this or that incongruity—or cruelty—be- 
cause it is “so fashionable,” and who 
desire nothing but to get their own 
ideas practically and gracefully carried 
out. 

Now we come to the great question 
of “household tendance.” Perhaps it is 
not unawares that we use that phrase 
instead of “domestic service.” It is not 
likely that we shall ever have satisfac- 
tory hired household tendance until 
household work is held in higher honor, 
and not wholly relegated to those who 
are hired; a view which makes us san- 
guine that the first appearance of 
amendment will actually be in the 
ranks of the general servant—that is, 
the young woman willing to give help 
in households where it is really help. As 
things are, alas! there are households 
even where only a “general” is kept 
of which this is not true. It is such 
households which have made girls 
frightened of household tendance. Nor 
can they respect their work when they 
know that, sooner than do it for her- 
self, the woman of the employing fam- 
ily will toil out day after day, in sun 
or slush, to some governess-ship whose 
emolument will scarcely pay for the 
maid’s board and wage. 

The first step towards the elevation 
of domestic work is that it should be 
held in honor; and the best way to se- 
cure this is that all women do as much 
as possible of it for themselves. Then 
they will soon remember that the girls 
they engage to help cannot be asked 
to have the same outlook as their great- 
grandmothers’ maids, since they them- 
selves will never resume the stand- 
points of their great-grandmothers. 

Domestic work of every kind has 
three immense advantages. In it, in 
place of long probation and costly 
training, a modest independence can be 
obtained from the very outset. Unlike 
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most other callings, it will never fail 
the competent. Domestic labor-saving 
arrangements and machinery may 
lighten its burdens, and by reducing its 
ranks will weed away the degrading 
competition of the unfit; yet these very 
arrangements but call for more intelli- 
gence and skill in those who must be 
responsible for their proper working 
and care. Finally, instead of having to 
be relinquished at wifehood and moth- 
erhood, it is a direct preparation for 
those states, especially in the case of 
girls who eschew large, showy estab- 
lishments and prefer to be the domes- 
tic friend in modest households. In 
these days domestic helpers are really 
able to select what kind of place they 
will take. ( 

Fathers are often found to be om ' 
tant to spend as much on their daugh- 
ters’ start in life as on their sons’. In 
individual cases this is cruelly unjust; 
yet it has a reasonable basis. If a fa- 
ther spends some hundreds on making 
his daughter a doctor, or a considerable 
sum on making her a Civil servant or a 
photographer, he naturally asks, “1s not 
all this wasted if she gets married?”— 
as he not unnaturally anticipates that 
she will. Few men enjoy the prospect 
of a son-in-law willing to forego a 
wife’s exclusive attention to her fam- 
ily; for indeed an ugly possibility lies in 
that direction! But if daughters devote 
themselves to household tendance, eith- 
er in their own homes or elsewhere, 
care should be taken that they shall not 
lack a little dowry to brighten their fu- 
ture, be it either in a dual or a single 
home. 

Nobody who walks observingly 
through the decent streets of our great 
cities—and especially of our provincial 
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towns—will deny for a moment that the 
womanhood of which he _ catches 
glimpses in comfortable kitchens is far 
better and more hopeful material for 
the building up of a nation than the 
wan faces and stunted forms which he 
finds in workrooms and factories. Fac- 
tory life itself has been a great agent 
in changing the status of woman from 
a home-maker to a wage-taker. It was 
said to me quite lately in a large city, 
“This place is really kept up by female 
labor.” There was no work for men, 
beyond what could be done by boys; 
consequently, when boyhood goes past, 
the man drops the factory, tries for oth- 
er employment, fails, marries a factory 
girl, and, as a rule, lives on her wages. 
That city was full of degraded men 
loafing at tavern doors, of crowds of 
women tramping along with lightless 
and joyless faces, of hordes of deplor- 
able children crouching in noisome en- 
tries. The whole made a brooding 
cloud of moral, mental and physical 
misery, ugliness and degeneration. Do 
man’s new ways seem better than Na- 
ture’s old ones? 

One must add that many of us are 
forced into employments which we do 
not choose. We have simply to take 
up “the next thing” which will meet the 
requirements of duty. Then, to seeing 
eyes, the patience and fortitude with 
which many of us “make the best of 
it” raises us to the height of martyr- 
dom. For others there is not only a 
choice, but often even some power to 
influence the choice of others. While 
the selection of a life trend is being 
made, let us strive to get it into line 
with our ideals of what is true and 
wholesome, kind and fair. 

Isabella Fyvie Mayo. 
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When Defoe wrote his “Complete 
English Tradesman” he expounded 
business with hard literary ability. A 
more probable fruit of to-day would be 
a “Complete English Writer,” ex- 
pounding literature with hard business 
ability. Such a work is foreshadowed 
if not realized, in a book of 150 pages 
just issued by Mr. Grant Richards un- 
der the title, “How to Write for the 
Magazines.” To the writer, who veils 
his identity under the chaste pseudo- 
nym, “£600 a Year from It,” literature 
has one meaning—to please the public; 
and one end—to enrich the writer. And 
his “Magazines” are the big bright mis- 
cellanies of these insatiate days—the 
sons of Tit-Bits and Anak. The lan- 
guage used and the sentiments ex- 
pressed. are the language and senti- 
ments of the market. How to make 
literature “a thoroughly paying, remu- 
nerative affair’ has been the personal 
aim of “£600 a Year from It;” and he 
now ‘offers his experience and counsel 
to “that large section of the literary 
public who would like to ‘write some- 
thing’ for the magazines and weeklies.” 
The brutal common sense of the book 
would be a tonic if it were less strong. 
As it is, it makes for vertigo and emi- 
gration. 

“£600 a Year from It” is never more 
delightful than in his distant references 
to “style.” He always quotes the word, 
doubtless to suggest the remoteness and 
unreality of this subject. 
the material together, take great pains 
with your ‘style,’ and don’t drop too 


much into slang expressions and 
methods.” But this gagging of the old 
Adam is not quite all. We are also 


told: “You should have had a good edu- 
cation to be able to write stylishly 
at all . and this same education 


“Having got: 


should have made you familiar with all 
the best ‘styles,’ so called, in our own 
literature or among foreign authors.” It 
appears that the ability to write stylish- 
ly may itself need repression. For there 
follows this great and governing dic- 
tum: 


The style most in vogue to-day, es- 
pecially in the papers and magazines 
with the largest circulation, both in this 
kingdom and in America, is what is 
known as the “popular” style. 


And the popular style, even “£600 a 
Year from It” admits, is not exactly a 
daisy. It excludes “the Art point of 
view,” and the educated author feels he 
is being “dragged down.” “But when 
he looks at the ledger side of the ac- 
count on the 31st of December each 
year (of course he does look at his ac- 
counts on the 3lst of December each 
year) and sees the hundreds—some- 
times thousands!—of pounds standing to 
his credit from it, he becomes reconciled 
to it, and even looks pleased.” Still, 
even allowing for the great compromise 
which “£600 a Year from It” recom- 
mends and practises, we should have 
thought that some rags of style might 
still be fluttered on the breeze of popu- 
lar taste. The expressions “faculty for 
seeing,” “the capability for authorship,” 
“a difficult habit for you to acquire,” 
“clearly grasped,” “potent reasons,” 
“the author has got good ideas,” “one 
single line,” “in a subsequent chapter,” 
ete., etc., are surely needless conces- 
sions to the “popular” style. The sec- 
tion on “The Chief Weeklies” begins 
with the luminous and elegant sentence: 


There is no denying, by any impar- 
tial and dispassionate observer and 
reader, that Pearson’s Weekly, though 
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nothing extra in this line, is the most 
thoughtful and probably the most lit- 
erary of the chief weeklies of this class. 
A too generous sacrifice of “style” 
seems to be made in this remark: 


To the author of articles, absolute ac- 
curacy, so far as can ever be managed, 
is almost perfectly essential. 


And are not “the best ‘styles’ so called” 
too violently superseded’ in the sen- 
tence: 


There has been during the past few 
years a regular “craze” among the 
papers and magazines (especially the 
illustrated ones) and weeklies for “in- 
terviews” with persons more or less— 
generally the latter—celebrated. 


To do him justice, “£600 a Year from 
It” leaves his readers in no doubt as to 
what the “popular” style is. It is 
“freshness.” “Do be fresh; do be novel 
in some way or other; do make your 
work striking.” So shall you make a 
name that of itself will bring the “non- 
regular reader” of a magazine into the 
fold. “That is what is wanted by 
editors to-day. Your articles must be 
chatty, smart, crisp, anecdotal. It is not 
a sine qua non that they be instructive— 
indeed, few are so; but it is a sine qua 
non that they contain anecdotes, inter- 
esting examples, illustrations of some 
sort; striking matter strikingly put; 
facts glaringly set out; all served in a 
brisk, readable style, that draws the 
reader along to peruse the articles al- 
most in spite of himself.” We will say 
this for “£600 a Year from It,” he 
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knows his business. We are abashed 
by the strength of his positions and the 
ease of his unconcerns. And to hear 
him expound first principles as dodges, 
and enunciate the verities of literature 
as crackers of shrewdness is splendid. 
His words are charged with terror for 
serious writers. “Old, worn-out topics 
that were debated in the days of our 
grandmothers, subjects that are aca- 
demical or very ancient, dreary, uninter- 
esting studies to the mass of mankind; 
such subjects as these will stand little 
chance of bringing you money in, what- 
ever fame they may bring you, and that 
is very doubtful also.” And as for the 
great magazines—the Cornhill, Long- 
man’s, Macmillan’s, and the rest—ah, 
well—to write for them “may be the 
acme of some sort of success, that I 
don’t know; but I do know from ex- 
perience that it is not the acme of finan- 
cial success as an author.” We comfort 
ourselves with the thought that “£600 
a Year from It” does not know what 
sort of success may obtained by 
writers of “high class” work. Indeed, 
his upward vision seems rather limited. 
In one place we find him instituting a 
scale of achievement in these words: 
“You may begin at Marie Corelli and 
Hall Caine, and go downwards to lesser 
lights, stage by stage. 

Between the abysm of “stuff” and the 
empyrean of “style” our guide wings 
his assured flight. Below him, litera- 
ture is anything, above it is culture; but 
here it is “a thoroughly paying remu- 
nerative affair.” This book is the cer- 
tificate of that truth. 


be 
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In Hardy’s Wessex — Dorchester. 


IN HARDY’S WESSEX — DORCHESTER. 


As one leaves the busy railway sta- 
tion of Dorchester for the town, it is 
difficult to realize that one has arrived 
at Durnovaria of the Romans, and still 
more difficult to believe that the mod- 
ern villas and business premises which 
immediately meet the eye have any- 
thing to do with Casterbridge—the 
town of romance which is “dear in 
dreams” to lovers of English literature 
all over the world. Yet two or three 
hundred yards’ walking brings the trav- 
eller to the bottom of South Street, and 
lo! all things are made old. To the right 
stretches the magnificent avenue of the 
South Walks—one of those sylvan 
double walls which form the modern 
boundary of the ancient town in lieu of 
the crumbling ramparts which survived 
the last century. On the left of an ob- 
server new to the town the Bow! Alley 
irresistibly reminds him of the college 
walks at Cambridge. Looking up South 
Street the view is that of a typical Dor- 
setshire street—neat, clean and redolent 
of a kind of grave, old-fashioned re- 
spectability. Strolling up this quiet but 
friendly-looking thoroughfare a visitor 
soon comes upon such things as he may 
search for in most English towns in 
vain. Perhaps the most interesting of 
these is the almshouse, called Napper’s 
or Napier’s Mite. Founded in 1615 by 
Sir Robert Napier of Middlemarsh, its 
control has passed through generations 
of his descendants to the present Lord 
Alington. It would not be easy to find 
a more curious little specimen of do- 
mestic architecture of its date than is 
this stone building. The tiny quad- 
rangle, as seen through the narrow 
cloister which fronts the street, is most 
picturesque. Ten old men inhabit this 
haunt of seventeenth-century peace, 
but the chapel is no longer ministered 
to by one of their number. Perhaps 


local Anglican clerical feeling revolted 
from the idea of such a lay brother’s 
post! The cloister of Napier’s Mite is 
particularly quaint. The doors are not 
much larger than the unglazed and un- 
shuttered windows, so that it seems 
somewhat superfluous to close the for- 
mer at night. 

The top of South-street, as it were, is 
the Cornhill, and where High West 
Street runs off to the left from the 
handsome modern Town Hall stands 
the venerable parish church of St. 
Peter’s, “to some at least still dear” in 
spite of the changes which time has 
made in popular theology. This church 
is happy in having almost entirely es- 
caped the horrors of “restoration,” and 
is admirably uniform in character and 
symmetrical in design. At one end of 
the aisle is a monument to Lord 
Holles, one of the five members of Par- 
liament (he sat for Dorchester) whom 
Charles I made his abortive attempt to 
seize in the House of Commons. In 
High West Street is to be found also 
one of the best county museums in 
England—a modern building full of 
local objects of the greatest human or 
historic interest. Antiquaries may well 
gloat over the Roman remains which 
are stored in this building, but the man 
in the street will be more moved by the 
curious relics of local tragedies and oc- 
cupations. A little pair of tweezers 
used (within local memory) to take out 
the white hairs from the black fur of 
the beaver, used in the extinct Dorches- 
ter manufacture of beaver hats, is the 
kind of object which ought to interest 
any one who regrets the gradual dying- 
out of so many distinctive country-side 
industries. High West Street leads to 
the West Walks, which are avenues 
such as any town might be proud of, 
and no other English place can boast 
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of possessing. To the northeast of 
these lies the park of one of those 
walled country-houses-in-towns, which 
are among the most beautiful features 
of southern and western English life. 
This demesne of Colliton House must 
cover untold treasure-trove of the 
Roman occupation. Laborers cannot 
bury a horse in the park but what the 
digging turns up something Roman. 
Close by, 2 man wanted to plant an ap- 
ple-tree many years ago, and came at 
once upon a tessellated Roman pave- 
ment. A coin of Constantine seems to 
be almost as natural a “find” to look for 
in Dorchester as broken bottles would 
be on Hampstead Heath! 

But to the modern taker of a senti- 
mental journey the charm of Dorches- 
ter lies neither in its wooded boundary 
ways nor in its memories of British 
chiefs or Roman legionaries. Dorches- 
ter, to the man who believes that Eng- 
lishmen will yet learn the difference be- 
tween fine literature and mere good 
writing, is dear as the “Casterbridge” 
of Thomas Hardy’s novels. One can- 
not watch the genial country folk com- 
ing in to Saturday’s market and not 
think of the peasants in “Under the 
Greenwood Tree” and “Far From the 
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Madding Crowd.” The brown-eyed, 
dark-eyelashed girls who now ride their 
bicycles in and out of Dorchester in 
modern fashion are of the same stuff 
as Bathsheba and Tess, for all Hardy’s 
characters are Dorset to the backbone, 
are some of “We Do’sets.” If it be pos- 
sible to grow in admiration of “The 
Mayor of Casterbridge,” that result fol- 
lows on a comparison of the book (sure- 
ly one of great note, if only as enshrin- 
ing one of the few grand and pathetic 
male characters in English fiction) with 
the old cross-streeted town itself. 
Pieasant it is to think that the man 
who has made his beloved Wessex the 
background of fiction which will stand 
out more and more individual and great 
in the landscape of English literature 
as the years pass, is indeed not with- 
out honor in his native shire and in its 
county town. Dorchester is placid, and 
not much given to enthusiasms, but 
there does not seem to be an “old in- 
habitant” of it who fails to feel that the 
attractions of the beautiful home of his 
youth are increased by the constant 
sight of the grave, kindly genius who 
has made the name of Casterbridge im- 
mortal in the annals of English prose. 
Herbert H. Sturmer. 





HYMN TO POMONA. 


A silver dew is on the orchard grasses; 

Autumnal sunshine habits every tree; 

From each bejewelled, bending bough there passes 
Immeasured sweetness slowly up to thee, 


Pomorum Patrona! 


Pomorum Patrona! 


O hear, as thou wast wont to hear of old, 
Thou guardian goddess of the red and gold. 


Banners, above thy orchard temples fiying, 
Flame forth new splendors from each glowing glade; 
And little hills of scented light are lying 
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Beneath thy lichened pillars in the shade, 


Pomorum Patrona! 


Pomorum Patrona! 


O give, as thou wast wont to give of old, 
Thou guardian goddess of the red and gold. 


With ample store abundantly she blesses 
Each nestling hamlet of the hills and plains, 
Shaking within their thirsty cider-presses 
A glory garnered from her woodland fanes. 


Pomorum Patrona! 


Pomorum Patrona! 


We praise thy pame, as men were wont of old, 
Thou guardian goddess of the red and gold. 


Pall Mall Magazine. 


Eden Phillpotts. 
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The Swiss poet Frau Dr. Huber, 
known better by her maiden name of 
Marie Ddébeli, died recently at Grindel- 
wald. She was to have been editor of 
a new literary serial, the “Edelweiss,” 
and was arranging with contributors up 
to the day of her death. 


The committee which organized the 
Cowper centenary, and found it almost 
impossible to awaken any interest in 
Olney, now appeals for money to equip 
Cowper’s house, which an outsider pre- 
sented to the ungrateful town associ- 
ated with Cowper’s name, as a public 
museum and library. 


The Century Company announce a 
new series, called the “The Century 
Classics,” which is to present such lit- 
erary masterpieces as Bacon’s essays, 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress and Gold- 
smith’s “The Vicar of Wakefield,” in 
daintly printed volumes, with new in- 
troductions, and frontispiece portraits. 


Readers of Dr. Josiah Strong’s strik- 
ing book called “Our Country” will not 
be surprised to find in his latest book 


“Expansion Under New World-Condi- 
tions” a vigorously-expressed and hope- 
ful view of the possibilities and oppor- 
tunities of the United States. He treats 
the subject from both the moral and 
material points of view, and with a 
courageous faith not easily perturbed 
by ‘untoward circumstances. (The 
Baker and Taylor Company.) 


The Academy remarks, with perfect 
truth, that nothing could have sur- 
prised the late Lord Tennyson more 
than to learn that, in the year 1900, his 
life would form one of the “Saintly 
Lives Series.”” The biography is by Dr. 
Horton. 


A highly useful volume, called “A 
Source-Book of English History,” and 
containing leading documents from the 
earliest mention of Britain to the last 
treaty between England and _ the 
Boers, is about to be published by 
Henry Holt & Co. It is edited by Dr. 
Guy Carleton Lee, of Johns Hopkins. 


We are to have another volume of 
Mr. Dooley’s moralizings upon men 











and things, under the comprehensive 
title “Mr Dooley’s Philosophy,” pub- 
lished by R. H. Russell of New York. 
It takes a somewhat wider range than 
Mr. Dooley’s other volumes. Indeed, 
Mr. Dooley might say, with Terence, 
that nothing of human interest is alien 
to him. 


Mr. Morley, in spite of continued ill 
health, is reported to have made good 
progress with his life of Mr. Gladstone. 
The present plan is to publish the work 
in two volumes, one of which will con- 
sist of the life and letters, the other of 
documents and notes. No date is yet 
fixed for the publication. Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice’s life of Lord Granville is 
not so far advanced, and its publication 
will be later than that of the Gladstone 
life. 


Vigor, simplicity, earnestness and a 
considerable facility in illustrating mor- 
al and religious truth with suggestive 
anecdote characterize the discourses by 
the Rev. Cortland Myers, D.D., which 
are comprised in the volume entitled 
“Making a Life.” (The Baker and Tay- 
lor Company.) Addressed primarily to 
young people, from a city pulpit, they 
carry a message of admonition and en- 
couragement which should make them 
helpful to the reader. 


Theodore Roosevelt is not merely a 
preacher but an example of “The Stren- 
uous Life” which is the title-essay of a 
volume just published by The Century 
Company. His record as a campaigner 
in the political contest just drawing to 
a close attests both his physical and in- 
tellectual vigor. The force which he 
has thrown into his public service in 
city, state and nation, manifests itself 
in the virility and pungency of the 
dozen or more essays and addresses 
which form this volume. A high con- 


ception of civic duty runs through the 
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book, and it would be hard to find a 
more effectual antidote to the listless- 
ness and absence of serlous convictions 
which are quite too prevalent among 
American youth. 


Whether the art of short-story writ- 
ing can be learned from a manual, and 
whether it is desirable that it should be 
—there being already so many people 
who imagine that they have acquired it 
—are matters that are open to question; 
but there is a good deal of amusing ma- 
terial, and also not a little sound sense 
in Mr. Charles Raymond Barrett's 
“Short Story Writing.” (The Baker 
and Taylor Company.) If amateur writ- 
ers do not find the way to wealth and 
reputation through the pages of this lit- 
tle volume, they will at least learn what 
are of the mistakes to be 
avoided; and incidentally editors will 
be the gainers. 


some 


A variety of interests blend in Laf- 
cadio Hearn’s latest volume, “Shadow- 
ings” (Little, Brown & Co.) The Japan- 
ese element is, of course, dominant. 
There are half a dozen quaint stories 
from Japanese sources. These are fol- 
lowed by three Japanese studies; one 
of the Sémi or cicadae; another a curi- 
ous study of Japanese female names, 
and the reasons for their bestowal; and 
the third an account of old Japanese 
songs, with renderings into English. 
With these are grouped a few “Fan- 
tasies,” mystical, whimsical and capri- 
cious, like much else of Mr. Hearn’s 
writing. Altogether, we have a book 
with a distinct flavor of its own, 
which, in the major part of it, helps to 
interpret to western minds the thought 
and feeling of both old and new Japan. 


It might seem at first thought that 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie was better quali- 
fied to discourse upon “The Gospel of 
Wealth,” which forms the title-essay of 
a volume published by The Century 
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Company than upon “The Advantages 
of Poverty” which constitutes the sec- 
ond essay in the volume; but Mr. 
Carnegie has known poverty as well as 
wealth, and one of its advantages, in 
his case, was that it stimulated him to 
the exertions which were crowned with 
such signal success. These two essays 
and nine or ten others which are in- 
cluded with them are reprinted from 
various magazines and reviews to 
which Mr. Carnegie contributed them. 
They convey his views on public and 
social questions with considerable force 
and no small measure of good sense. 


The latest volume in the “Cambridge 
Edition” of the poets, published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., should be one 
of the most welcome, for it presents in 
a single, substantial and admirably- 
printed volume, the “Complete Poetical 
Works of Elizabeth Barrett Browning.” 
The editor, Miss Harriet Waters Pres- 
ton, has performed her task with fine 
intelligence and appreciation. She has 
followed the text of the latest English 
edition, and besides supplying the bio- 
graphical and bibliographical headnotes 
called for by the general plan of the 
series, has prefaced the poems with a 
sympathetic biographical sketch and 
has supplemented them with notes and 
illustrations largely drawn from the 
published “Letters.” The artists who 
have dealt with Mrs. Browning’s work 
in other editions have rarely been 
happy in their attempts to keep pace 
with her imagination; and the present 
edition is the more attractive for giving 
the reader simply the clear, legible 
page, without obtrusive embellish- 
ments. 


A notable contribution to theological 
literature is made by the Funk and 
Wagnalls Company in offering to 
American readers a comprehensive and 
scholarly treatise on “the Work of the 
Holy Spirit,” by Dr. Abraham Kuyper, 
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professor of systematic theology in 
the University of Amsterdam. The 
three volumes of the original are here 
presented in one, of more than six hun- 
dred pages, the translation being the 
work of the Rev. Henri de Vries. Dr. 
Kuyper is already known to our reli- 
gious public through translations of 
two other works, as well as through 
articles published from time to time in 
periodicals of such standing as The 
Bibliotheca Sacra and The Presby- 
terian and Reformed Review. A course 
of lectures recently delivered at 
Princeton Theological Seminary adds 
to his reputation here the element of 
personal interest, and ensures to any 
publication from his pen the attention 
which its learning and laboriousness 
will so well repay. 


Mr. Charles Haight Farnham’s “Life 
of Francis Parkman” (Little, Brown & 
Co.) is rather a study than a biography. 
Mr. Parkman’s external life was very 
uneventful, and his nature was re- 
served; so that any writer attempting 
to tell the story of his life in the or- 
dinary manner of biographers might 
well have been baffled by the poverty 
of material. But Mr. Farnham wisely 
compresses into his opening chapter 
such biographical details as are essen- 
tial, and then proceeds with his study 
of the man himself, his preparation for 
his work, the difficulties under which 
he labored, the workings of his mind, 
and his spiritual growth. The courage, 
sweetness, patience and steadiness of 
purpose which Mr. Parkman showed in 
pursuing his chosen work in spite of 
physical handicaps are sympathetically 
told, from the knowledge gained by per- 
sonal intercourse as well as from other 
sources; and the reader obtains from 
the book a strong and vivid impression 
of one who had the vitality and reso- 
lution, as his daughter wrote of him, to 
“transfigure pain to power and loss to 
gain.” 








